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Another Milestone 


ast TUESDAY EVENING (December 
Rows the Second Annual Meeting of 
The Public Relations Society of America 
came to a close. It created and passed 
another milestone in the rapidly devel- 
oping profession of public relations. As 
the several hundred members and guests 
left the Waldorf-Astoria for their homes 
throughout America, they were agreed 
that they had participated in an excel- 
lent conference, heard able speakers ad- 
dress themselves to important subjects. 
renewed friendships. and made new ac- 
quaintances among members from every 
region of our Society activity — from 
Hawaii and the Pacific Coast to the 
Eastern Seaboard — from Canada to the 
Gulf. 

It was a solid meeting: a full one - 
in fact, it was bursting at the seams. The 
hours were too few to allow for all the 
discussion which members desired. But 
that is an indication of the challenge and 
interest in each of the main speeches and 
in the several panel presentations. 

Following a full day of Executive 
Committee and Board of Director ses- 
sions, the conference was launched Mon- 
day morning with greetings from Mary 
Pentland, representing the New York 
Chapter. Eian G. Ogilvie brought greet- 
ings from the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions of Great Britain. 

The opening address of the conference 
was a most stimulating one by Professor 
\. S. B. Gras on the subject, “The Lag 


in Business Leadership.” He is Professor 
of Business History at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 
and is President of The Business Histor- 
ical Foundation. His talk, as well as 
other major addresses presented at the 
conference, is reproduced in this issue 
of The Journal. 

The Monday luncheon session fea- 
tured an address by General J. Lawton 
Collins. Chief of Staff, United States 
Army. He related the program designed 
to make effective public relations repre- 
sentatives of our 300,000 citizen-soldiers 
now overseas, and emphasized that pub- 
lic relations now was definitely inte- 
grated at the policy level in the Army. 
His talk, titled “The Challenge to Us 
All,” is in this issue. 

Father Edward A. Keller, Director of 
Bureau Research, Notre 
Dame University, gave the major ad- 
dress at the afternoon session on Mon- 
day. He placed major emphasis upon 
the fact that business has very little time 
in which to tell its story to the American 
public. His complete address will reveal 
many other challenging points. 

The Annual Dirner concluded the first 
full day and featured stimulating talks 
by Dale Cox, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, International Harvester Company; 
and Robert Wood Johnson, Chairman of 
the Board. Johnson and Johnson. who 
were the recipients of the Society’s 1949 
awards. The major address of the even- 
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ing was given by the Honorable Charles 
Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce. United 
States of America, speaking on the sub- 
ject “A New Liberalism for the Next 
Half Century.” He emphasized that the 
best protection against the inroads of 
Communism is the strengthening of our 
own economy through increasing its pro- 
ductivity and more widely spreading its 
benefits. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to a 
description of the national education 
campaign of The American Medical As- 
presented by Clem Whitaker 
Leone PRSA 


consultants in charge of this 


sociation, 
Miss 


bers, and 


and Baxter. mem- 
campaign. Their presentation was fol- 
lowed by several panel discussions de- 
voted to the subjects of “Creating a 
Better Two-Way Understanding Between 
Employees and Management: in the 
Plant Community: and Between Indus- 
try and Education.” When the content 
of these discussions is transcribed and 
edited, it will be distributed to members. 


At the Tuesday luncheon the subject 


of “Bigness in Business” was discussed 
by Donald R. Richberg. Washington, D, 
C. attorney. and former head of the 
\. R. A., and Herbert A. Bergson, As. 
sistant United States Attorney General, 
Anti-Trust Division. Their talks are pre. 
sented in full in this issue of The Jour. 
nal and are deserving of thoughtful 
study by everyone interested in the pub. 
lic relations of business and industry. 

The Second Annual Meeting of The 
Public Relations Society of America con. 
cluded with the annual business meet. 
ing. Reports of the Committees on Edu. 
cation. Standards of Professional Prae. 
tice. Publications, Eligibility, and Fi. 
nance were heard and discussed. 

There was general agreement that the 
conference was a stimulating and help. 
ful one. At the same time. the wish was 
expressed by many members that more 
time be provided next year for discus | 
sion and for sections dealing with public 
relations problems of social service agen- 
cies, municipalities, and labor. 
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The Lag in Business Leadership 


By N. S. B. GRAS 


Professor, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


I THIS ADDRESS I want to present the 
essentials of a large theme and to 
point the way to solve some pressing 
problems. It may be that it is too late 
to do the needful things, but certainly 
there is no earlier opportunity to make 
the effort. 


In a general way, I want to make clear 
that the business man has been the dy- 
namic leader for centuries, but now he 
has become the conservative. Once he 
was the motor, but now he has become 
the brakes. Once he was the hammer, but 
now he is the anvil. 

It is historically correct to say that 
private business gradually supplanted 
the old feudal system made up of Church 
and nobility. The Church, with its schol- 
asticism and canon law and its ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, was the first to weaken 
and lose its position of dominance. Then 
the lay nobility, with its chivalry and 
heraldry and its political privileges and 
cultural advantages, followed the Church 
into a position of subordination. 

It was largely the business group, 
made up of petty and mercantile capital- 
ists, that hammered down the walls of 
both Church and nobility. It had become 
the constructive element in society. It 
built and developed the towns in rivalry 
with the monasteries of the Church and 
the castles of the nobility. It developed 
personal property as distinct from the 
landed property of the other classes. It 
became dynamic, progressive, radical, 
and constructive. Now, in our day, the 
class which created the towns and metro- 
politan centers, the trading companies 
and the factories, the steamships and the 
railroads has ceased to maintain its lead- 
ership. The business group is still dyna- 
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mic and constructive in the field of busi- 
ness techniques, but it lags behind in the 





ne 


field of business statesmanship. Leader. | 


ship in this field is passing to union 
leaders, politicians, bureaucrats, and so- 
cial theorists. There is a challenge in the 
realm of business management, and this 
challenge may be followed by a revolu- 
tion here as in Russia and other lands. 


We are told that the workers are going 
to inherit the earth. Not a little indicates 
that they will go as far again as they 
have already come. They are only half 
way up the ladder. Through their trade 
unions and with the aid of liberals they 
have attained a privileged position in 
many advanced nations. It is a likely 
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development that they will aspire to ‘ 


complete power just as did the middle 
class, made up largely of business men. 
The workers will follow a despot to 
power. The kings, Henry VIII of Eng- 
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land and Louis XIV of France. who 
drew their strength from the middle 
class, will have their counterpart in 
Lenin and Stalin of Russia and Gottwald 
of Czechoslovakia. In America, already 
there is speculation as to who the ty- 
rants will be that will lead the prole- 
tariat to victory. Although there is no 
such immediate prospect, there is the 
distinct possibility at a future time. 
There are forces at work that will under- 
mine the position of the business man 
and the profit system. We all see and 
feel the ropes, if not being drawn about 
our necks, at least dangling before our 
eyes, but we see no clear avenue of 
escape. 

While we as business men or students 
of business have been preoccupied with 
the multiplicity of gadgets, the volume 
of sales, and the financing of inventories, 
there have been developments on the 
outside of business which are profound- 
ly affecting business on the inside. An 
analysis of these recent growths shows 
that they really started inside business 
but did not flourish there. It would be 
the part of wisdom for the business man 
to recapture the leadership which here 
and there he had earlier so promisingly 
displayed in business statesmanship in 
order to match the leadership which he 
has recently so conspicuously demon- 
strated in business techniques. 

Control of business and in business is 
a vital part of the whole mechanism of 
supplying human wants. Much of that 
control has gone to Washington to be 
exercised by politicians and bureaucrats. 
This reminds us of the old mercantile 
system in which the state guided trade 
and industry in minute respects. Under 
the earlier system, however, the regula- 
tion was a matter of law and ordinance, 
but today the control is set forth in out- 
line by laws, while bureaucrats are em- 
powered to make rules from day to day 
concerning railroads. factories. radio. 
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aviation, and so on. This new system of 
political control is alive, changing, dy- 
namic, and determining. It is none the 
less distasteful to the business man who 
sees a developing system of rigidity 
growing up to engulf him. 

Let no one think that this control, as 
divorced from the old-time ownership, 
is a fresh creation or is even the brain 
child of the politician. The owner-opera- 
tors of the past controlled their business 
absolutely, subject only to the incidents 
of life and the accidents of nature. When 
the corporation came into use, however, 
there grew up a separation of owner- 
stockholders on the one hand, and man- 
aging executives on the other hand. By 
the time of the Civil War men com- 
plained of this threatening cleavage. 
Later in the century, control of many 
companies passed out of the hands of the 
managing executives into the hands of 
investment bankers who championed the 
interests of the investing capitalists. 
Since these bankers were so narrow in 
their interests, it was easy for the polliti- 
cians to challenge them and displace 
them. The Progressive Republicans un- 
der Theodore Roosevelt and the Demo- 
crats under Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt wrested power from Wall 
Street and took it to Washington. Prices, 
wages, profits, and taxes have come to 
be increasingly controlled by politicians 
and bureaucrats, while business men are 
left to wrestle with, and content them- 
selves with, the lesser techniques. In 
other words, control has passed from 
owners to executives to bankers to poli- 
ticians. 

Much could be said about this new 
order of affairs but only a few observa- 
tions are called for here. The first is that 
this political control has come to stay 
for a long time. It has gained public ac- 
ceptance. The second is that business 
men could do much to make it more ef- 
ficient and less objectionable, if they 
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would cooperate with the bureaucrats 
and help educate them rather than fight 
them or avoid cooperating with them. 
The third is that business men may learn 
to conduct their business in such a way 
that some day the public will remove the 
controls which are bound to hamper ini- 
tiative and to increase costs and there- 
fore prices. 


The Transcendent Point .. . 


The new business imperialism, or point 
four of the Fair Deal, is anathema to many 
business men. They do not relish the ex- 
penditure of our resources in colonial or 
other backward parts of the world at 
the expense of the American investor or 
taxpayer. An equally potent objection 
lies in the danger to the Mother Coun- 
tries — Britain, France, and Holland, on 
which we depend for military support in 
Europe and elsewhere. But the trans- 
cendent point is, by using in undevel- 
oped lands our engineering skill and our 
capital seeking higher returns, we could 
build up markets abroad and, even more 
perhaps, a civilization of private busi- 
ness enterprise which would be on our 
side in the war which we so certainly 
expect and so fervently dread. Let us 
not object to this policy of expansion 
because it has been championed by 
President Truman or because it has been 
made a part of the Fair Deal. Let us 
rather remember that it has been a busi- 
ness man’s policy, a piece of business 
statesmanship, of long standing. Three 
centuries ago London merchants devoted 
their capital and managerial abilities to 
the founding of colonies in Virginia, 
Plymouth, and Massachusetts. They knew 
that heavy investments must be made 
before profits would accrue. They knew 
that they must plant colonies in the New 
World before trade would be profitable 
or even possible. The children of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., have established com- 
panies to help the people of Venezuela, 





Brazil, and Ecuador to provide more 
and better food and other agricultura| 
products and wholesome fish supplies jn. 
land and to develop better wholesaling 
and retailing methods. How far these ef. 
forts may be made to establish a firm 
base for the oil interests of the family. 
particularly in Venezuela, is not for ys 
to say, nor is it important to come to 
any decision in this matter. It is enough 
to recognize that business men have al. 
ready blazed the trail of business im. 
perialism as a part of business states 
manship and should not now object 
the policy because it has been taken ove; 
by a politician. 


Socialization of Business 


But the great issue today, for busines 
as for Church and State, is the worl 
communistic revolution. Stalin has said 
that socialism or capitalism must per 
ish, that they cannot live in the worl\ 
together. We have come to see in recen! 
years that the old order of business i: 





doomed. Socialization of business it 
some form is the new order. There are 
three alternatives — nationalization a 
in England, sovietization as in Russia 
and socializing private business fron 
within as in America. Business states’ 
manship requires that we see clearly tha 
alongside profits we must put survival} 
Private business enterprise is America‘| 
distinctive contribution. It may be kepi 
to grow and bear even more bountiftl! 
fruit. But the only method is to socialize! 
business from within. By this | mea 
that we must make private business mor 
acceptable to the public. There is noth! 
ing strange about this. Our busines] 
leaders have had the process in min(| 
for some time. True, they were at firs 
induced to follow this course by the de 
sire to increase profits and lessen the 
difficulties of management. Now the 


must go farther in the same direction fof, 


another reason — to head off national: 
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zation. There must be more benefits to 
workers, more security, and more con- 
tinuous employment. Employee relations 
and public relations must be made more 
vital parts of business. 

The roots of this movement to social- 
ize business on the inside are buried in 
the history of the past. We need to un- 
earth and put together the story of many 
efforts. now only partly recognized: as 
examples. consider the early work of the 
Quakers. the Whitley councils, the pro- 
fit- and management-sharing of Henry 
S. Dennison, and the industrial councils 
and public relations work of John D. 


Rockefeller. Jr. 


Where the Lag? 


Wherein are business men lagging in 
leadership at present? They are turning 
away, as trade unions and _ politicians 
are championing this process of social- 
izing business from within. They do not 
like to face extreme and rapid innova- 
tion. And, of course, the rank and file 
of business men have never had much 
interest in the whole movement. They 
have been inclined to call their fellows 
who championed such frills of business 
“pinks.” Profits are the only pursuit of 
a full-blooded business man, they as- 
I know that many small 
business men can actually do little or 
nothing along the lines indicated. They 
are themselves too near the brink of 
bankruptcy to take on other burdens. 
Recognizing this fact, and it is a fact. 
we may perhaps take stock of the pre- 
judice against big business which is 
doing not a little in the directing of so- 
cialization from within and_ thereby 
heading off nationalization from the out- 
side. 

It has long been recognized that the 
problem of social’ betterment is most 
difficult in an international state, which 
is exposed to competition from abroad, 
and that the chances of success are most 


sume. Now. 
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promising in a closed or isolated state. 
Isolationism, however, has been killed 
by the technological developments with 
which we are all so familiar. According- 
ly. we must learn how to do the impos- 
sible — socialize private business inside 
a creditor nation so as to keep our demo- 
cracy, our individualism, and our free- 
dom to choose our ways of life. I am not 
sure we shall succeed. | am only sure 
that the lag is threatening and that the 
stakes are high. 

In the program of socializing business 
in the way. the part with 
which we are most familiar and which is 
most promising is summed up by the 
phrase “good public relations.” The first 
quest of the devotees of this new art 
when they come together is to compare 
definitions of the subject. That at least 
points to the immaturity and uncertainty 
of the scope and meaning of the subject. 
However you define public relations, 
these relations are as old as business it- 
self. Only recently have we become con- 
scious of the problem and the oppor- 
tunity. 


American 


Greatest Lag in PR 


But it is in the field of public relations 
that the greatest lag in business states- 
manship occurs today. There are many 
business men at this moment who com- 
pletely ignore it as a conscious policy or 
part of their business. The small busi- 
ness men are prominent in the group, as 
are some large business units which have 
foreign origins and ownership which 
they wish to conceal. 

Then men 
who give lip service to public relations 
but end up by saying that every worker 
in the plant is a public relations man. 
They may be friendly with the press and 
engage in some institutional advertising, 
but that is their limit. 

Of course, there is the up-and-coming 
president who reaches the height of ap- 


there are other business 
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pointing a public relations man as his 
assistant. The appointee is probably a 
former advertising man or journalist 
who is expected to give out favorable in- 
formation about his company. 


The Good PR Dept. 


Fortunately there is also the company 
that goes the whole distance of appoint- 
ing a manager and developing a depart- 
ment of public relations, to which is 
given a free hand to do the most for the 
company and the public. Such a depart- 
ment is likely to operate in close relation 
with an outside consultant. Journalists 
and lawyers may be employed within 
such a department but commonly nei- 
ther journalists nor lawyers as such can 
give the most needful direction. 

The new department of public rela- 
tions looks realistically at the world out- 
side and decides that it must play honest 
broker if it is to justify its large budget. 
It must operate on the principle of the 
maximum candor permissible under the 
circumstances. It must give full informa- 
tion, or almost full information. It must 
not only make friends for the company 
but build up a reputation of fairness and 
decency so that in an emergency the 
company may have a fair trial before an 
American court. I wish I could add that 
this large promising department has be- 
gun to introduce into American _busi- 
ness the habit of self-criticism. A little 
confession of guilt and error would help 
the public develop confidence in man- 
agement. American business lags seri- 
ously in respect to frankness. Annual re- 
ports, special pamphlets, illustrated lec- 
tures, and company histories avoid any 
unfavorable mention of management. 
Until business reaches the height of self- 
criticism it cannot expect the public to 
receive its literature with any feeling ex- 
cept of suspicion. It is the lack of candor 
concerning top decisions and perform- 
ance that robs the company of public 













acceptance on the outside and also of a 
chance to develop intellectual honesty on 
the inside. The primitive insistence op 
loyalty to the group or the company js 
more highly prized by many a president 
than outspoken, honest criticism, inside 
or outside. There is inculcated the ideg 
that all criticism is bad, and to avoid jt 
a false structure of claims and propa- 
ganda is erected. If business men suffer 
from propaganda on the outside, they 
might remember that they themselves 
have sponsored unfair and intellectually 
dishonest attitudes on the inside. 

Many a company has reached the po. 
sition of spending large sums on public 
relations without having convinced all 
its executives or other employees of the 
wisdom of emphasizing this aspect of 


business statesmanship. There is fre. | 


quently a tremendous internal lag in ae. 
ceptance of the public relations empha. 
sis as an important business function. 


Some of the Drawbacks 


So often public relations is mere pub. 
licity. Some public relations experts are 


mere marketing promoters. They help | 
boost the good name of the company so 


that the latter will sell more goods. This 
confusion between marketing, institu. 
tional advertising, and public relations 
functions is one of the drawbacks in the 


current situation which may help ex | 


plain the lag in the acceptance of public 
relations by even top executives. Perhaps 
nothing would help public relations in 
the higher reaches more than to exclude 
lawyers and journalists and to welcome 
engineers and social scientists. The law. 
yers are typically on the defensive; they 
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deny everything and admit nothing. The} man 
journalists want to present a favorable | time 
story. only partly true and often insult-, or s 
ing to the intelligence of the public.| they 
Now, of course, I know both lawyers and} But 
journalists who have transcended their} quer 


professional inclinations and who are} frier 
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doing first-rate jobs, but still their con- 
tributions generally belong to the lower 
reaches of the ladder and the early days 
of public relations. 

The public relations manager and con- 
sultant must stand in between the pub- 
lic and the company or institution. He 
must develop intellectual honesty if he 
is to be publicly acceptable and econom- 
ically useful. | know that churches and 
colleges lag so far behind good public 
relations that they employ representa- 
tives to cover up the misdeeds of parish- 
joners and students, to say nothing of 
faculty. All this shows that not all the 
lag is in business. 


What a Business Concern Is 


A business concern is a place for 
learning and for teaching. Otherwise it 
would become confused and -die out. It 
commonly reaches out to cooperate in 
research with outside organizations, such 
as universities. Because of the emphasis 
on techniques rather than on statesman- 
ship, this cooperation is more often in 
the natural sciences or engineering than 
in the social sciences or social engineer- 
ing. Here is one of the most serious lags 
in business leadership at the present 
time — all the more serious in view of 
the fact that many of the new develop- 
ments in business are hatched in class- 
rooms and laboratories, union halls and 
political gatherings. Learning from the 
outside is becoming one of the prime 
necessities of business and the laggards 
in this respect will suffer sorely. 

In the course of the halting efforts of 
business to cooperate with education 
there have been compiled and published 
many histories of business units. Some- 
times these merely advertise the products 
or services of the company. Sometimes 
they glorify the founder and his family. 
But whatever is done, the sponsor fre- 
quently insists, there must be no un- 
friendly notice of individuals and no 
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disclosure of mistaken policies or dis- 
honest acts. And yet there is a feeling 
that the public should be educated as to 
what business is and what it does and 
that scholars, politicians, and journal- 
ists should learn what service business 
performs. Only in such a manner could 
the erroneous teaching of economists 
and sociologists be countered. 


Ideal Company History 


To me it has been apparent that most 
business men lag pathetically in their 
understanding of what a company should 
do in writing its history. Commonly the 
only clear-cut idea is to please and fool 
the public. My own ideal is to inform 
fully all who are interested and to pro- 
vide such a critical history as will be 
useful for executive training within the 
company itself. In most large companies 
today the top executives and directors 
know little about the company in detail 
and next to nothing about its history. 
And yet they are supposed to administer 
carefully and wisely, avoiding the mis- 
takes of the past and laying foundations 
for future success. In the typical in- 
stance there is no clear understanding of 
the function of a business history or a 
business biography, and public relations 
counselors have not been very useful in 
helping the heads of companies decide 
what to do. This is primarily because 
these counselors have the point of view 
of marketers and advertisers. They think 
that the main concern is to sell goods 
and services, whilst it has now become a 
matter of preserving private business en- 
terprise itself. 

In my opinion the specialist in the 
field of public relations has to combine 
the giving of good advice to executives 
and the giving of honest information to 
the public. In doing these things, par- 
ticularly the latter, he must help pro- 
mote the growth of two subjects. One is 

(Please Turn to Page 34) 








OME OF Us can remember when the 

Twentieth Century was born. We can 
remember our fathers talking about the 
wonders to come. Already a few people 
were driving automobiles. There was 
talk about “Flying Machines.” Electric 
lights began to flash in some homes. In 
New York City there were occasional 
showings of a new kind of entertainment 
called the “Motion Picture.” What lay 
ahead in this century of miracles no one 
could tell: but one thing was certain. It 
was bound to be exciting. 


Our fathers may have been troubled 
by some of the conditions of the times - 
child labor, monopolistic trust, congested 
slums, poverty — but they saw ahead of 
them a century of progress. They were 
untroubled by thoughts of war — the 
excitement they foresaw was in terms of 
peace. They thought of steam, electricity. 
and high explosives; they did not even 
dream of atomic fission. We now know 
what they could not know, that this is a 
turbulent and tragic century as well as a 
century of tremendous progress and an 
even more tremendous promise. They 
could not know that in fifty years the 
productive power of America would be 
the wonder of the modern world, nor 
that America would be the great cham- 
pion of democracy and the best hope for 
the preservation of democratic institu- 
tions. 


It is not necessary for me to recite the 
familiar story of these fifty years of 
progress. Each of us sees the evidence 
of that progress in his own home and 
along the streets of his own home town. 


We Americans, however, look for- 


ward. Today we are thinking about the 
second half of the Twentieth Century. 





cA New Liberalism for the Next Half Century 


By SECRETARY OF COMMERCE CHARLES SAWYER 
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We are taking inventory of our stocks 
on hand. We are examining our indus. 
trial plant equipment, our natural re. 
sources, our public utilities. our educa- 
tional institutions, and the welfare of our 
people, to determine not only how far 
we have come but how far we must go 
to realize fully the great promise which 
lies in our strength. We are also examin. 
ing the policies and practices of govern. 
ment as well as the policies and prac. 
tices of business, labor, agriculture. We 
know that the things our people do are 





determined not only by the tools in their 
hands but by the ideas in their heads, 
We are not satisfied with the tools we 
use nor complacent with our ideas. 


This is an appropriate time to look at | 
our philosophy of economic progress: to | 
determine whether that philosophy is 
sound enough to provide our people 
with the direction and the inspiration to 
work new and greater miracles in the 
second half of the Twentieth Century. 


As we watch this philosophy unfold 
we see the growing strength of what | | 
should like to call the “New Liberalism.” 
I use the phrase “New Liberalism” ad: | 
visedly. This liberal credo is not based 
on abstract theories, as developed by | 
British and other writers in the early | 
part of the Nineteenth Century. but upon 
the facts of American life and the ex | 
perience of our own evolution over the| 


‘ } 
past half century. We are mindful of the 


great contribution which the British and 
other liberal philosophers have made to 
our thinking; but we are also aware that 
life is greater than theory and that our 
American experience has been rich in 
new ways of doing things and ha 
brought forth new ways of thinking 
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about economic problems and human re- 
lations. 

It is not easy to define or describe an 
economic or social philosophy in a few 
words or even in a few sentences. It may 
be helpful to state the basic idea of the 
“New Liberalism” — which is its unify- 
ing force and which marks it off from 
the older liberalism of the Nineteenth 
Century. That is the idea of balance: the 
idea that there is a middle ground which 
is best for all in the long run. The older 
philosophy was based upon the concept 
of an extremely atomistic society which 
extolled the individual and all his pur- 
poses and which resulted in a violent 
opposition of the individual to the state 
and society. The collectivist philosophies 
of our day go to the opposite extreme of 
excessive submergence of the individual 
in society and his subordination to the 
state. We in America cannot accept — 
and have never accepted — either ex- 
treme. What we want — and that is the 
essence of the “New Liberalism” — is a 
balanced social and economic system in 
which the individual plays a large part 
with full regard for group and commu- 
nity interests and for the necessary and 
constructive functions of the state as the 
agent of the people’s will and the em- 
bodiment of our democratic ideals. 


Thinking, Plans Based on Facts 


Americans base their thinking on 
facts. We base our plans for the future 
on the accomplishments of the past. It is 
no accident that the philosophy of prag- 
matism was born in America. The out- 
standing fact of the American economic 
system is growth. Every twenty years we 
have consistently doubled the value of 
the goods and services which we pro- 
duce. We have taken full advantage of 
the modern techniques of mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution to lower the 
cost of goods and enable more and more 
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of our people to share the blessings of 
our progress. 

It is accepted as the common-sense 
basis of business practice in America 
that a firm should operate at a high 
break-even point and thus lower its costs 
and its prices and sell the goods to an 
ever-broadening market. This idea, the 
idea of accepting a relatively modest 
profit in order to sell more goods to 
more people, is one of the most progres- 
sive ideas in the world today. I will go 
further. I will say that this idea is the 
only really radical idea in the modern 
world — and the United States is the 
only country in the world in which that 
idea is the main principle of economic 
action. 


Corollaries 


A few other ideas can be accepted also 
as corollaries of those | have mentioned. 
Men work most effectively when they are 
personally responsible for getting results 
and when they are given incentives for 
doing a better job tomorrow than they 
did yesterday. No single group in a 
democracy should be strong enough to 
dominate other groups. Progress means 
progress for all the people, not for a 
part of the people. 

These principles are accepted in con- 
junction with our other basic principles 
of personal freedom and private enter- 
prise. In the past few decades, we have 
found it difficult at times to keep these 
principles in balance. We have, however, 
learned from experience. 

This very growth of our economy, 
however, has presented problems. We 
have seen emerge above the general level 
of business huge organizations with 
highly integrated production and dis- 
tribution machinery. In most cases these 
giant firms are a natural outgrowth of 
our mass production methods. 

We have seen the creation and devel- 
opment of nation-wide labor unions pen- 
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etrating the very heart of our industrial 
processes. exercising centralized control 
over millions of workers in thousands of 
plants. 

Organized agriculture has transformed 
our farming population from a mass of 
individuals into a closely integrated 
group which can and does make itself 
heard from Main Street to the Congress 
of the United States. 


The Questions We Face 


As we enter the second half of this 
tremendous century, these giants stand 
and watch each other, sometimes with a 
baleful eye. Their strength and _ their 
powers of destruction are incalculable. 
Their cooperative effort would produce 
results beyond the mind of man to pic- 
ture. What motives and ideas will move 
them during the coming years? Will they 
whip themselves into a frenzy of emo- 
tion and charge into a death struggle to 
destroy each other, or will they pool 
their strength to make America even 
greater? 

As we look down the road ahead. what 
do we see? Standing squarely and ob- 
stinately ahead of us on the road to a 
richer America is one great question 
mark. How shall we divide equitably 
among consumers, labor, management. 
capital, agriculture, and government 
their shares of our productions? People 
are called liberal, radical, conservative 
or reactionary, depending upon the way 
they approach this most difficult of all 
our economic problems. Some pessimists 
say that there is no solution to this prob- 
lem but the one resulting from the strug- 
gle between organized groups. They say 
that capital always wants more than its 
fair share of production, that labor will 
never be content until it takes all of the 
profit out of business, that farmers will 
not rest until all other groups are sup- 
porting them, that government officials 
will not be happy until they manage the 


whole economy and become the only } 
privileged class in America. I am not g» 
pessimistic. Many businessmen under. | 
tand that business success depends upon 
well-paid. self respecting workers and 
upon the ability of the public at large to 
buy what business produces. Many work. 
understand that cannot 
operate at a loss, and that some retum 
on capital investment is proper. Many 
farmers realize that other groups are en. 
titled to consideration and that the 
farmer is not cultivating a fenced-off lot, 
We have not yet reached the time 
when these groups forget their special 
interests and talk out their differences in 
a spirit of sweet reasonableness. How. 
ever, we have made and are continuing 
to make progress. Most Americans now 
understand the importance of busines 
investment as well as the importance of 
mass purchasing power. We have passed 
the time when intelligent Americans use 
the word “profit” as a curse. I believe | 
all of us can agree on the fundamental 
principle that profit is good when it is 
reasonable and when it is used to pro-| 
duce more of the things we need. 


ers business 





Balance 


To this problem we must apply the' 
idea of balance. What division at any 
given time will promote smooth opera: } 
tion and further the balanced growth of | 
our economy? To answer this question 
we must know as much as possible a 
our economy and we must also be will: | 
ing to abide by the facts. In other words | 
we should bring to the solution of at 
problem scientific analysis and a scien | 
tific attitude of mind. 

Our first task is to build a framework 
of facts within which the various groups 
of our economy can work toward a reso- 
lution of their differences. We have made 
a good start in this direction. The science 
of statistics is still young. In the “Twer- 
ties of this century we had no compre 
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hensive statistics to tell us what was hap- 
pening to the whole American economy 
from month to month and from year to 
vear. Today we have a series of econo- 
mic reports produced by various agen- 
cies of the government and by the na- 
tion’s major industrial groups. We know 
from month to month what is happening 
to wages. prices, personal incomes. in- 
terest rates, investment, employment. and 
foreign trade. In the national income 
and product series, issued each quarter 
by the Department of Commerce, we 
have an index which enables us to chart 
the activity of our whole economy. The 
Bureau of Census, in addition to taking 
its elaborate inventory of the nation’s 
and resources every ten 
years. and making special surveys from 
time to time. conducts periodically a cen- 
sus of business and a census of manu- 
factures for the entire nation. We have 
made progress also in the analysis of 
these facts. although our skill in this 
respect is much less impressive. 


population 


Growth 


however, that have 
enough facts and enough economic in- 
sight to determine from year to year, if 
not from quarter to quarter, how much 
we are growing and in what ways. Econ- 
omists are generally agreed that our an- 
nual rate of growth during the first half 
of this century has been approximately 
three percent. Each year we produce on 
an average three percent more in terms 
of goods and services. In some years. 
notably during the early years of the 
war, our rate of increase was far greater 
than three percent. In some years, our 
production declined. If we continue to 
grow at an average of three percent dur- 
ing the next half century, by the year 
2000 our national product will be over 
a trillion dollars. What this means in 
terms of better homes, more and better 
automobiles, more recreation, and travel, 


I believe. we 
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better schools, and higher standards of 
health, to mention only a few of the re- 
sults, is difficult to analyze. We can 
reach this goal and produce a fabulously 
high standard of living in America, if at 
all times we keep the interests of all the 
major groups in balance. 

If we produce three percent more 
goods and services in 1950 than we pro- 
duce in 1949, it seems clear that no one 
group should demand for itself an in- 
crease out of all proportion to such 
growth. 


Can’t Use Slide Rules 


There is no formula for determining 
how the increased production should be 
divided. The time has not yet come, and 
in a democracy the time will never come, 
when economists in the Department of 
Commerce or in the Council of Econo- 
mic Advisers can use their slide rules to 
determine the equitable shares of the na- 
tional product among the major groups. 
These problems will be worked out for 
the most part in the somewhat illogical, 
rough and tumble struggles between la- 
bor and management, between special 
interest groups and between political 
parties. The problems will be solved 
pragmatically. But the solutions reached 
will be more just and beneficial to all if 
the demands of the groups with the most 
power in terms of popular support are 
tempered by a consideration of the in- 
terests and needs of other groups. 

Furthermore, in the working out of 
these problems we shall have a better 
chance of maintaining steady growth for 
a richer way of life if great numbers of 
our people retain a healthy respect for 
facts and are willing to abide by their 
logic. 

I can illustrate the point by a refer- 
ence to pensions, although many other 
illustrations would be apt. We have re- 
cently seen some changes in the pension 
system of several large industries, par- 
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ticularly steel. We have heard demands 
that everybody in the country get a pen- 
sion of $100 per month at the age of 65. 
Two things are clear. As a matter of 
national policy, our Federal Government 
and our State Governments are com- 
mitted to the payment of pensions. It is 
equally clear that this involves actuarial 
and financing problems of the most deli- 
cate and critical nature. Unless the 
workers of this country are to be hor- 
ribly disappointed, unless we are pre- 
pared to face a future crisis in our eco- 
nomic and financial situation which will 
make earlier crises seem pale by com- 
parison, this problem must be ap- 
proached by industry and labor and by 
government on the basis of facts as dis- 
tinguished from emotion. We are seeing 
already in connection with some cur- 
rent pension plans what serious results 
can flow from a pension system which is 
not actuarially sound nor properly ad- 
ministered. Administration is, of course, 
hard to control, but the serious task of 
administrators should be brought home 
to those who assume the responsibility. 


And... 


Progress in connection with pensions 
should move along lines of more, not 
less, government participation. A man’s 
right to a pension should not depend 
upon the accident of his being employed 
by a company which happens to be oper- 
ating temporarily at a high profit. or in 
manufacturing rather than farming, or 
in an office rather than as a domestic in 
a home. To underline this point with ref- 
erence to industry, | know from my re- 
cent wide contacts with business that 
many small businesses cannot pay the 
pensions which are provided by large 
industries. This means either that their 
employees will get no pensions or will 
make insistent demands for pensions, 
and the employer — being unable to pay 
— will go out of business. There are al- 


most four million small businesses in the 
United States. No planning with refer. 
ence to pensions or wages or other ma. 
jor problems can afford to ignore the 
interests of this great group. If these in. 
terests are long ignored, our economic 
collapse is inevitable. 


The Genuine Liberal 


The genuine liberal tries to learn as 
much as he can about the relationship 
between the groups which make up our 
economy. He tries to determine how 
much of the national product should go 
to labor in the form of wages, how much 
to the consumer in the form of higher 
quality and lower prices, how much to 
the farmer in terms of fair prices for his 
produce, and how much should go to 
capital to insure economic growth 
through the investment of profits. The 
new liberal knows that when one of these 
groups is short-changed the economy 
suffers. 

Above all. the new liberal is open- 
minded. He is willing to consider new 
approaches to our problems. At all times 
he guards his mind against the danger 
of thinking in formulas. Some so-called 
liberals in our own society have adopted 
a formula that appears to me to be dan- 
gerous. I speak of the fixed idea that any 
increase in purchasing power of any one 
group is good no matter what its effect 
may be on other groups. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, the importance of 
purchasing power is one of the things 
we have learned in the last half century. 
We know that businessmen respond to 
the effective demand created when great 
numbers of our people have more money 
to spend. We know that business expan- 
sion is most certain to take place in 
times when peoples are well-paid and 
when their incomes are rising. To as- 
sume. however, that we can continue at 
all times and places to increase the share 
of the worker and the farmer, without 
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concern for the need for capital savings 
and the incentive of the businessman, is 
out of keeping with the liberal attitude. 
Those who assume that this process is 
the cure-all for our economic problems 
are not true liberals. They are reaction- 
aries because their minds are fixed upon 
aformula and not open to reason. 


A New Liberalism 


A new liberalism for the next half cen- 
tury will discard all the preconceptions 
concerning the class struggle which have 
seeped into our thinking from the jar- 
gon of communism. In a_ progressive 
capitalist society. the theory of the class 
struggle has no place. The idea of class 
struggle has its roots in “power think- 
ing” which harks back to the political 
experience of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Karl Marx and the other exponents 
of class struggle were more concerned 
with winning political power for the so- 
called “proletariat” than with making 
economic and social gains for the mass 
of the people. The advocates of class 
struggle today are most political figures 
who are moved primarily by the desire 
for political power without regard to the 
involved. 
Class struggle is not conducive to eco- 


economic and social costs 
nomic growth nor is it a means for im- 
proving the economic lot of the worker. 
abstract formula which 
have been helpful to some theorists to 
explain some of the events of past his- 
tory. but it offers no guide now for the 
shaping of the future. The idea of class 
struggle is an exaggeration of the ob- 
vious fact that in our complex society 
economic groups may have differences 
as to how to distribute the things we 
produce. These differences, as I have al- 
ready pointed out. should be tempered 
by underlying common interest in the 
growth of the economy. The greatest 
progress can be made only by knowing 
the possibilities and the limits of the 


It is an may 
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economy and by adjusting differences 
through discussion and compromise, that 
is why in the Twentieth Century we have 
moved steadily toward institutions which 
aim to balance the claims of the major 
groups in our society. 

I have mentioned communism, not to 
emphasize it as a threat to our institu- 
tions, but to point out that we should 
give it less attention. The true liberal 
will stop worrying about communism 
and spend his time working to strengthen 
our own institutions. The best safeguard 
against the growth of communism is the 
growth of our own economy and the par- 
ticipation of all our people in the bene- 
fits of our increasing power to produce. 


Case in Point 


One of the most fascinating stories | 
know concerns an American who refused 
to accept formulas he had been taught 
and who examined for himself the facts 
about our social institutions. He was a 
dentist. During the early years of this 
century, he was convinced that capital- 
ism was wrong, that there was a death 
struggle between capital and the prole- 
tariat, and that a revolution was the on- 
ly cure for our problems. His commun- 
ist friends told him that if a war should 
come, the working classes of all nations 
would strike and their leaders would be 
powerless to fight. The war came. There 
was no international strike against it, 
and some doubts began to enter the 
young man’s mind. He was further dis- 
illusioned when he tried to organize a 
reform against the corrupt practices of 
the commercial dental parlors of his day. 
His communist friends told him not to 
worry about improving our system, Im- 
provement would only postpone the day 
of the revolution. At this point, the 
young man decided to find out the facts 
for himself. He studied all the books he 
could find on economics. He reread the 
communist literature from Marx to Len- 
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in. He looked about him to see what was 
going on in the United States. Then 
made up his mind. He had learned from 
communism that capital would continue 
to grind down the working masses until 
their condition became unbearable. As 
he looked about him, he found that this 
prophecy had not been fulfilled. On the 
contrary, the working people were far 
better off than they had been fifty years 
before. He expressed his own philoso- 
phy of progress in a rare and little- 
known book called “The Social Interpre- 
tation of History.” In that book, he said 
that in the most advanced capitalist na- 
tions the entire people had benefitted 
more than in any other nations. He 
found that the interests of the people 
and the interests of the producers were 
both served by the great increase in the 
quantity and wide distribution of con- 
sumable wealth. He saw that in capital- 
ist, democratic nations the people had 
demanded and obtained social and in- 
dustrial reforms. They had pushed 
through tax laws that permitted their 
governments to redistribute income for 
the benefit of the whole people. 


Looked at the Facts 


This man was still a socialist when he 
wrote his book. He believed, like many 
others at that time, that our distribution 
system was an unproductive part of our 
economy and should be socialized. His 
book is not gospel; but it was a personal 
triumph for a man who decided to ques- 
tion the dogmas he had learned and to 
look at the facts. 

The most interesting part of this 
story is what happened to his book. In 
1921 a Chinese student at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary secured a copy to take 
back to China. In 1923 an order came 
from China for 40 copies of the book. At 
that time Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was _ thor- 
oughly convinced that the new China 
should be built according to the com- 
munist blueprint. He was delivering a 


series of lectures to explain the com. 
munist principles to his followers. Sud. 
denly he stopped lecturing. He explained 
that some new ideas had come to his at. 
tention. The new ideas had come from 
the book by the dentist. When Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen started lecturing again. the the. 
ory of the class struggle, the revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
were rejected. The Kuomintang was no 
longer a communist party. 

The name of this dentist was and js 
Maurice William. He lives and practices 
dentistry in New York City. 

I have given you an outline of my 
concept of the liberalism which should 
be a guide to progress during the next 
fifty years. Much of what I have said is 
not new. Few people will agree with all 
of it. We Americans are individualists, 
and we like to think for ourselves. How. 
ever, I have expressed a few truths which 
most of us can agree on as desirable ob- 
jectives for the next fifty years. I empha. 
size as the most important article of this 
philosophy the idea of open-mindedness, 
flexibility, and a constant reference to 
the facts. 

In discussing a liberal philosophy, | 
am dealing only with our economic prob- 
lems. I make no reference to our cul: 
tural, educational, or political aims dur- 
ing the next fifty years. nor have | 
touched upon our political and economic 
relationship with other nations. Our 
first concern economically must be the 
strength of America. If we preserve that 
strength and fulfill the promise which 
lies in our past achievements, we can 
provide a moral as well as a material 
leadership to a troubled world. Here in 
America, by the exercise of vision and 
common sense, we can accomplish by 
the end of this century — if war does 
not destroy us — a standard of living 
beyond the dreams of our fathers as they 
undertook a peer into the future when 
this great century dawned the 
world. 
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The Challenge to Us All 


By GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 


HERE IS A CHALLENGE that confronts 

the American people in their nation- 
al security thinking that has never be- 
fore existed in our history. And it must 
be met before we can be assured of an 
adequate national security program. 

We must readjust our philosophy 
from one of winning wars after they 
start to one of preventing them before 
they begin. For the inescapable empha- 
of history increasingly 
clearer: Neither side really wins in mo- 
dern war — the victor only loses less. 

Prevention of war is not achieved in 
pacifism, or in isolationism. 

In fact, our pre-World War II experi- 
ence has shown that these are open in- 
vitations to war, whereas our postwar 
experience, in which we strengthened 
our forces while bolstering the economic 
and military potential of the Western 
world, has done much to prevent war. 

For many years, our people thought 
that the elimination of war followed the 
elimination of the machines of war. So 
we scrapped our guns and sank our 
ships. only to have to build more when 
war was thrust upon us. 

We actually thought war could be legis- 
lated out of existence; or that it could be 
outlawed by common consent. And for a 
generation we uttered deluded protests 
against war that failed to acknowledge 
its causes. 


becomes 


sis 


I believe that the prevention of war is 
largely a practical question of applying 
sound business principles in our conduct 
of national and international affairs. 

We have a product — the democratic 
way of life — which we have been per- 
fecting for many years and which has 
proved to be the best on the market. 
Now a competitor has entered the mar- 
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ket with the offer of a phoney substitute 
— Communism. 

In this competition for the hearts and 
minds of men, each side is endeavoring 
to make its own way of life so attractive 
that it will appeal to most nations. 

Viewed in this light. the Communist 
menace does not appear so fearsome. 
For we know that the development of 
competition in business can have the 
salutary effect of stimulating the im- 
provement of older products. True, the 
Communist ideology has been promoted 
at times with fanatic zeal. But if the 
false doctrines of Communism can gen- 
erate such mistaken enthusiasm in its 
salesmen, how much more should we of 
the free world work to improve and 
demonstrate the superiority of our way 
of life. 

But I do not wish to depreciate the 
danger that Communism presents. There 
is no doubt that we are faced by a na- 
tion whose leaders are committed to a 
long-range program of aggressive ex- 
pansionism. 

But I feel that too many Americans 
have succumbed too readily to the Com- 
munist clap-trap that democracy and 
Communism cannot live together in one 
world, and therefore war is inevitable. 

There is a false dilemma in this con- 
clusion that either we must force our 
way of life upon them, or be coerced 
into accepting theirs. 

I do not believe that Americans really 
wish to change the Communist way of 
life — all we want is for the peoples of 
the world to have a free choice, based 
upon accurate information in selecting 
their governments. 

However, just as the vendors of in- 
ferior products must eventually with- 
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draw to markets where they have a mo- 
nopoly, the history of fanatical expan- 
sionist movements shows that they have 
eventually diminished in vigor and have 
had to retreat. In much the same way, I 
feel that Communism will lose its ag- 
gressiveness. This is our great hope. But 
until we can be assured that this has oc- 
cured, we cannot be assured of peace. 

In the meantime. Communism 
not deflect us into its own path of vio- 


need 


lence and despair. Instead it should spur 
us to intensify our efforts toward pro- 
ducing a stronger, more effective demo- 
cracy, with its promise of an increas- 
ingly abundant life. and greater intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth for the in- 
dividual. 


The People Establish Policies 


For in a democracy, all of the people, 
and not just a favored few, establish 
policies and make decisions. In our 
democracy — and I use the word in its 
true sense, since it has been warped to 
mean anything from mob rule to auto- 
cracy — it is very properly the people, 
through their influence in free elections. 
who fix vital policies and who determine 
our national world affairs. 
Their performance of this function has 
become more important now that the 
mantle of world leadership has fallen 
upon our shoulders. For now the single 
ballot of the individual American has its 


course in 


repercussions in world assemblies. 

Our national decisions are no more or 
less than the summation of our freely 
expressed individual decisions which, in 
order to be wise. must be based upon 
factual information. 

At no time in our history has it been 
more important to the future welfare of 
our nation, and of free institutions 
everywhere, that the American people be 
well-formed on the world’s problems. 
Only in this way can they. through the 
government which they control. perform 








the role of world leadership that they 
have accepted. 

Here in the United States. the task of 
insuring that the public is properly jp. 
formed is the responsibility of the lead. 
ers of the various elements of our 0. 
ciety, and none is prevented from ey. 
pressing his views. Contrast with this 
the restrictions upon the free access to 
information imposed in many parts of 
the world by an ambitious and unscru. 
pulous minority. which by 
propaganda and intrigue seeks to usurp 
control of the entire world. To prevent a 
this minority 
blindfolds its subjects from facts about 
the outer world. 


insidious 


resurgence of freedom, 


The American people want. and are 
entitled to, the facts. But they want to 
draw for 
that is their privilege. 

All of us who bear the great responsi- 
bility of keeping the people informed 
must insure that what is said and printed 
is indisputably honest. For if we do 
otherwise. we become guilty of the fault 
we decry in the Communists whose cor: 


conclusions themselves. and 


rupt propaganda so many people in the 
world today are forced to endure. 

With the leadership of the free peo- 
ples of the world thrust so forcibly upon 
our democracy. we must never permit 
our responsibilities for disseminating 
the truth to be subverted. 


We Lead the Way 


And, as we lead the way in honesty 
and truth in public information. we hope 
that those responsible in other areas of 
the world will follow and that someday 
leaders everywhere will afford their peo- 
ples, as part of their daily lives. correct 
information as to their relations to other 
peoples, the limitations upon their own 
rights, and their duties to respect the 
rights of others as well as the truth of 
happenings in world affairs. 

For my part, I deem it my personal 
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responsibility that the 630,000 citizen 
soldiers in our Army today are kept hon- 
etly and completely informed. Our 
Troop Information and Education Pro- 
gram is doing a splendid job of raising 
the level of information among our serv- 
icemen and women. 

You, as experts in the field of public 
relations, might be interested in a by- 
product of our information program for 
our troops. It is the advertising of Amer- 
ica, and its ideals, to foreign nationals 
in their own homelands, by a method 
which I suspect is unique in the history 
of public relations. 


PR in Foreign Outposts 


I have within recent months inspected 
our troops both in Europe and the Far 
East. They and their dependents consti- 
tute an Army of Good Will, 300,000 
strong, which is doing credit to our flag. 
To keep these isolated Americans prop- 
erly informed, the Armed Forces Radio 
Service, a project which was directly in- 
herited from the Army during the war, 
beams short-wave broadcasts to the 
Armed Forces overseas. 

Although all programs are designed 
only for the members of our Armed 
Forces and their dependents, naturally 
others listen, also. And, because they 
know these programs are beamed to our 
Armed Forces, they attribute greater val- 
idity to the broadcasts. 

Surprisingly enough, this “eavesdrop- 
ping” audience amounts to approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 persons, and has been en- 
thusiastic in expressing its appreciation 
for the programs it was never intended 
to hear. 

Through our Troop Information and 
Education Programs, we have made our 
soldiers the best informed in the world. 
We feel that this is necessary since as 
citizens of our democracy, often in re- 
mote parts of the world, they must have 
access to information to continue intelli- 
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gently to discharge their responsibilities 
as citizens. Also, if while they are in 
service, we have been able to increase 
their faith in our democracy, then we 
feel that when they leave the Army 
some 150,000 do each year — we will 
have developed better citizens as well as 
soldiers, and have therefore enhanced 
our over-all national security. 

But while we in the Army feel we 
must keep our soldiers informed, we also 
feel an obligation to keep the people of 
America informed about their Army. 
For there exists today a greater com- 
munity of interest between the civilian 
and military elements of our nation than 
ever existed before. 





as 


We must therefore maintain a close 
feeling of understanding between our 
military and our civilian communities. 
With this in mind, the Army has adapted 
to its needs the sound public relations 
techniques that have been developed by 
our civilian public relations profession. 
But over and above all such techniques. 
we are convinced that if we run a good 
Army, we will not only have good rela- 
tions with the public but will be doing 
our full share in the prevention of war. 


Laying Foundation of Good Will 


By a steadfast dedication of our 
strength, we have, with the help of our 
friends of the Western world, maintained 
peace for more than four years. 

We have declared our interest and 
support of the other peoples of the free 
world by our participation in the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
We are giving our resources generously 
in such programs as the Marshall Plan 
and the Military Assistance Program. 
And we have also maintained our own 
military strength. 

By moves such as these, we have laid 
the foundation of a well-constructed pos- 
itive plan for using our total resources 

(Please Turn to Page 25) 








Putting the Public in Public Relations 


By FATHER EDWARD A. KELLER 


Director of Bureau of Economic Research, 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


MERICAN BUSINESS has done an oult- 

A standing job in selling its products 
but a dismal job “in selling” its pro- 
ducers. The announced theme of your 
annual meeting is “The Second Half- 
Century — The Need for Understand- 
ing.” The implication of the theme is 
that business in the first half-century 
paid little attention to creating an un- 
derstanding of itself. Because business 
did not perceive the necessity of “under- 
standing,” free American business is 
threatened with extinction. American 
business faces, in the second half-cen- 
tury, not merely the problem of creating 
a better understanding of itself by the 
American public but is confronted with 
the desperate problem of survival. I 
would rephrase the theme to read “The 
next half-century — understanding for 
survival.” However, business will not be 
given a half-century in which to create 
understanding—it will be given, maybe, 
one or two years at the outside, at the 
headlong pace this country is “creep- 
ing” into socialism. 


Why is American business in this dire 
situation? Why is it faced with deep- 
seated, widespread antagonism from 
those who should be its friends? Pre- 
cisely, because American business has 
failed to understand the word “under- 
standing.” The word means to “stand 
under” or support. Support must be 
mutual and based on emotional and in- 
tellectual understanding. 


The economic illiteracy of the Ameri- 
can people is astounding; they are bliss- 
fully unaware of some of the simplest 
facts of economic life. Ignorance breeds 
strange creatures. One of the most gro- 





tesque of these is the monstrous anti. 
pathy of too many Americans toward 
the very system which has made com. 
monplace, material benefits unknown to 
people living under other systems. The 
twin to this monster is the apparent af. 
fection of these same people for decadent 
systems which have given their people 
only material misery. 

The fault does not lie primarily with 
the people. If our country goes social. 
istic it will be by default because our 
people have not been told the “economi 
facts of life.” Business is the one group 
in the country which has the facts, the 
ability and the money to educate the 
American people in the facts of the 
American Way of Life. Business has 
complacently allowed the American peo- 
ple to remain in ignorance thereby giv- 
ing the minds and emotions of our peo- 
ple over to the leftist propagandists. The 
fault lies not at the door of the people 
but squarely at the door of American 
business. 


Human Relations 


Apparently, business has in the past 
operated on the assumption that “facts 
speak for themselves.” To an open, un- 
prejudiced mind this might be true but 
to a mind emotionally beclouded by pre. 
judice, “facts can bellow” but they will 
not be heard because the ears of their 
listener are closed by antagonism. Before 
the facts can speak for themselves there 
must be emotional understanding. This 
can be created only by the recognition 
that the public is composed of human 
beings. Only when the public is ap- 
pealed to on a self-interest, “what-is- 
there-in-it-for-me” approach can a sym: 
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pathetic ear be obtained from the public. 

Because business has failed to make 
public relations “human relations,” pub- 
lic relations programs have failed. This 
has been true especially of the most im- 
portant segment of a business’ “public,” 
namely, its employees. How many busi- 
ness men have treated their workers as 
human beings, possessed of the same 
human dignity, the same human aspira- 
tions as themselves? How many rather 
have treated their workers as mere eco- 
nomic instruments by which to make 
gain? Our free American system is a 
partnership between labor and manage- 
ment; a partnership in which the inter- 
ests of both are more common and mu- 
tual than antagonistic. Neither partner 
can prosper if both do not prosper. The 
system cannot survive except there is 
cooperation based on mutual respect and 
mutual understanding. Management must 
think of employees not as “their” work- 
ers, as if they were so many slaves or 
mere commodities; they must think of 
the workers and treat them as free Amer- 
ican citizens. Survey after survey show 
that the workers want many things out 
of their jobs besides money. They want 
“to belong,” to be recognized as a re- 
sponsible individual, an important part 
of the organization, not merely a name 
and number on a check. This feeling of 
the need of participation is typically 
American and should be capitalized on 
by the employer by giving it recognition 
and full Because management 
failed to “understand” their workers 
they turned them over to labor leaders 
who, by collective action, forced em- 
ployers to recognize the inalienable 
rights of their individual workers. The 
most important and most immediate 
public relations job is the winning back 


sway. 


of the allegiance workers now give so 
completely to their labor leaders. If this 
allegiance is not won back eventually, 
and in the not-too-far future, these labor 
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leaders will become the actual managers 
of business, by reason of their economic 
and political control over the workers. 
































FATHER EDWARD A. KELLER 


The second most important segment 
of the “public” of public relations is the 
local community in which a_ business 
operates. What is a business man’s com- 
munity? His community is composed of 
workers and professional people, of 
men, women and children, of preachers 
and teachers, of good people and bad 
people, of human beings. The same 
“human” approach must be used in the 
“Community Relations” program. The 
business man is not trying to influence 
a mass of faceless people but is trying 
to influence human beings with different 
age, economic, social, intellectual, phys- 
ical and spiritual characteristics — each 
one an individual in the American tra- 
dition, with God-given inalienable rights. 
The business man must appeal to him 
as an individual, appeal to his self-in- 
terest. Too often a public relations pro- 
gram is ineffective because it is worked 
out from the business man’s point of 
view. It looks at problems through the 
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eyes of the business man, not through 
the eyes of the worker, filled with the 
dread of job insecurity; not through the 
eyes of the housewife struggling to 
make a small income fit a large outgo; 
not through the eyes of the young per- 
son on the threshold of life, timid and 
confused and a little resentful of a so- 
ciety which tells him to “fly” but does 
not give him the wings to fly; not 
through the eyes of the clergyman, who 
looking beyond the horizon of time into 
eternity, sees how too often sin is oc- 
casioned by poverty, slums, inadequate 
health provisions, religious and racial 
discriminations; not through the eyes of 
the able and ambitious colored person 
who because of social discrimination is 
denied the economic opportunity which 
is the common American heritage. To 
sell the American business system the 
business man must “sell” it to the indi- 
vidual human beings who make up his 
community; to sell it to them he must 
understand and be sympathetic with the 
human beings who make up his com- 
munity. 


Community Relations 
and Adult Education 


How many business men complain of 
the radicalism of the clergy and of the 
teachers who sponsor the side of the 
working man against the business man? 
But how many of the complaining busi- 
ness men ever make an effort to get ac- 
quainted with these clergymen and 
teachers? How many bring them into 
their homes and into their plants to 
show them by personal acquaintance, 
that they, the business men, are not the 
anti-social, heartless, greedy persons 
they are usually depicted to be, but or- 
dinary, decent, God-fearing Americans? 

Understanding can be obtained only 
if it is based on knowledge of the eco- 
nomic facts of life. These facts must be 
presented patiently, persistently, simply 





and sympathetically in a program of 
adult education. 

This education must start with the 
employees of a firm. Few workers ge 


adequate information concerning the 
facts of the firm they work for. A survey 
made by the Wage Earner Forum (Noy, 
29, 1948) showed that 72.6% of the 
wage-earners did not get even annual 
financial reports from their company, 
Of the 27% who did receive such re. 
ports, 80% read them with interest. The 
Survey disclosed that 66% of all wage. 
earners expressed a desire to receive 
such financial information. The annual 
report is the absolutely minimum infor. 
mation that can be given. Every com. 
pany, large and small, should give at 
least this basic minimum information. 

A recent survey of the Chicago area 
showed that a very small percentage of 
the employees were receiving periodic 
information on the financial operations 
of their companies. 


Short Form Operating Statement 


Because most of the antagonism of 
workers comes from the mistaken belief 
that they get too small a share of the 
receipts of the business, the short-form, 
operating statement should be used as 
the educational tool to present simply 
and truthfully to the workers, the facts 
of the business they work for. If most 


executives cannot read intelligently tech- | 


nical accounting statements, how can 
workers be expected to understand such 
statements? The short-form explains 
simply under five items, the costs of 
operation of the business: 
1. Payment for outside purchases of 
goods and services; 
2. Payment to government for taxes: 
3. Payment for the replacement of 
worn out, depleted or obsolete 
tools; 
1, Payment for the use of human er- 
ergy; 
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5. Payment for the use of tools. 

This is a functional report and not in- 
tended to be a substitute for regular ac- 
counting statements. It shows how busi- 
ness functions; how the receipts ob- 
tained from customers are distributed. 
Most importantly it shows “profits” in 
their true financial nature as a necessary 
cost to induce owners to put their funds 
in the business. 


Educational Program Must Be 
Constant 


The giving of this information should 
not be a one-shot proposition, given to 
the workers once a year but must be a 
constant educational program piped to 
workers through supervisors in periodic 
educational forums and conferences. It 
should be sent to the homes of the work- 
ers, addressed to both the worker and 
his wife to make the worker’s family 
feel that it really is a part of the busi- 
ness. These facts should be published in 
local papers and over local radio sta- 
tions. They should be sent to the school 
teachers and clergymen because they are 
in immediate contact with the workers 
and their families and the real thought- 
leaders of the community. 

The community should be made to 
feel that business is an important and 
socially necessary part of the commu- 
nity. There should be industry-school 
programs which bring the teachers and 
their pupils into the business establish- 
ments to acquaint them personally with 
the business, its operation and prob- 
lems. 

There must also be a broad educa- 
tional program through trade associa- 
tions and public relations organizations. 
utilizing all the present day means of 
communications. Too much of our pub- 
lic relations work is defensive — it 
waits upon the occurrence of some issue 
before going to the public with business’ 
side of the story. In business, as in foot- 
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ball, the best defense is a strong offense. 
Private business should go all out in 
explaining the function and social con- 
tribution of business, the advantages of 
our private competitive system to all 
Americans. I was practically laughed at 
when as long as ten years ago I sug- 
gested that every advertising means, out- 
door billboards, indoor advertising in 
busses and trains, magazines, newspa- 
per and radio advertising be used to ex- 
plain our American business system to 
the people as a necessary program to 
correct the many common misapprehen- 
sions concerning our system. 

All this will cost money but if a pro- 
gram of “understanding” had _ been 
adopted 20 years ago, business today 
would not be faced with the vastly more 
costly fight for survival that it faces to- 
day. The enemies of our system have un- 
limited funds to spend on their false 
propaganda. Business, with everything 
at stake, should be willing to spend as 
freely. 


“Amazing Results” 


The experience of the Standard Steel 
Spring Company is enlightening and en- 
couraging. This company, not a giant by 
any measurement, spent $600,000 in a 
newspaper advertising campaign against 
political attacks on American business. 
Mr. W. F. Rockwell, chairman of the 
company, reported “amazing results.” A 
readership survey of the advertisements 
gave an observation rating of 49% 
among the men and 33% among the 
women. 34% of the mean read the ad- 
vertisement thoroughly as did 17% of 
the women. 

If every company in the country spent 
sums proportionate to their income, on 
a continuous educational program simi- 
lar to that of the Standard Steel Spring 
Company, the fight for “survival by 
understanding” would be assured of at 
least a fifty-fifty chance of success. 
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I realize that in the last few years 
much has been done by business and is 
being done to create both emotional and 
intellectual understanding. Much is be- 
ing done by such companies as Swift 
and Company, Borg-Warner, Interna- 
tional Harvester, General Motors, Gen- 
eral Electric, Chrysler and many others. 
In most of these companies there is the 
recognition of the importance of in-plant 
training and education; there is the 
realization that management, from top 
executives down, need as much as the 
workers, education in the economic facts 
of life. There is especially the realiza- 
tion of the absolute necessity of making 
foremen the heart and soul of any in- 
plant training program. I might add 
that, in my book, the foreman is and 
must be the most important public rela- 
tions man in any program of creating 
“understanding.” He, especially, is the 
key man in the “human relations” pro- 
gram which must be the basis of any ef- 
fective public relations program. How- 
ever much is being done it still is woe- 
fully short of what must be done, if the 
trend toward socialism is to be reversed. 


PR Programs Should... 


I can’t in such a short talk, tell you 
what you should do in your various pub- 
lic relations programs. All I can say is 
that money should be no object; that 
such programs must embrace the three 
big segments of business’ public; its em- 
ployees, its local community and the en- 
tire country: such programs must be 
simple, down to earth, understandable 
economics; such programs must be emo- 
tionally appealing. 

A public relations program must also 
be truthful. If it is to win the American 
people to sympathetic “‘understanding” 
the program must admit our system is 
not perfect, that we have serious prob- 
lems in the form of insecurity, of too 
many of our people with inadequate in- 


comes; of too many of our people de. 
nied real opportunity; of too many of 
our people without decent homes and 
sufficient medical care. What you should 
tell the American people is that these 
problems can be solved better under our 
free enterprise system than under a po. 
lice state disguised as the Welfare State. 
PR Must Be Something Personal 
Moreover, it is my conviction that 
“public relations” programs will fail, if 
business men give only their money and 
not of their time and personal effort. If 
business men would save their country, 
and themselves, they must make public 
relations something personal. Each busi- 
ness man, large and small, must do this 
public relations job in his own back- 
yard. He must make it “grass-roots” 
public relations. Only if each business 
man can sell himself to his own imme- 
diate public, his workers and his local 
community, can he hope to sell himself 
collectively, as American Business, to his 
larger community, the American public. 
Briefly. I'll outline what I consider to 
be the most important of the economic 
realities, namely, the fact that our sys- 
tem, despite its faults, stands alone in 
history and in the world today, in giv- 
ing “the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” How can those who would de- 
stroy our system answer the unassailable 
fact that the American Free Enterprise 
System with 6% of the world’s land and 
7% of the world’s population has pro- 
duced 45% of the world’s wealth; how 
can they explain that this 7% of the 
world’s population own 85% of the 
world’s automobiles; 92% of all the 
bathtubs in the world; 48% of the ra- 
dios; 34% of the meat in the world, ete. 
This astounding record can’t be due 
merely to the possession of abundant 
natural resources. Other countries, with 
miserably low standards of living, such 
as China. Russia, India, South America, 
have abundant resources. It can’t be the 
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racial background of our people be- 
cause our population is truly a “melting 
pot” of peoples from all over the world. 
To my mind it is due to one thing only. 
the fact that ours is a free system and 
an enterprise system. Its main strength 
is its strong spiritual foundation of free- 
dom, guaranteed in our political consti- 
tution and reflected in our free economic 
institutions. This I can’t 
strongly or vehemently enough — if our 
business men, for material gain. are 
willing to compromise this freedom; if 
our people are willing to trade their 
freedom for the false security of the 
Welfare State, then all your efforts and 
my efforts will be futile because the 
moral fabric out of which this great na- 
tion was made, will have been destroyed. 

You, gentlemen, are the holders of a 
sacred trust, and burdened with a ter- 
rible obligation, the preservation of free- 
dom in the world by creating a sym- 
pathetic understanding of our American 
system. 

I don’t want to end this talk on a note 
of complete pessimism. All is not lost. 
The recent election in New Zealand 
should give us hope. Despite the fact 
that we are past the “softening-up” 
stage, we still have not adopted social- 
ism. I’m convinced that the majority of 
our people are against socialism. They 
may be economically illiterate but they 
are not dumb. They can see what is hap- 
pening in England under socialistic 
rule. Our people are more confused 
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about our system than disloyal to it, as 
proved by a recent Survey of the Wage 
Earner Forum* which showed that only 
144% of the wage earners do not be- 
lieve stockholders are entitled to or 
should receive dividends or returns on 
their investments; 85% said that stock- 
holders should receive a return on their 
investments. The Forum made this ob- 
servation: “It is their (wage-earners’ ) 
present attitudes which are more impor- 
tant for industry to know and weigh for 
the future, than the pronouncements of 
the various ‘welfare’ socialistic and other 
propaganda groups who are so vocal. 
That such groups do not represent the 
present-day attitudes of the majority of 
the workers is clearly evident.” Our peo- 
ple are confused by all the socialistic 
propaganda and created strife. There has 
been in this country, for too long, an 
iron curtain, which hides from the peo- 
ple the facts of the tremendous “good” 
in our system. The “curtain” is lifted 
only high enough to show the “bad” 
condition of the lowest income group in 
the country. It is your job to lift that 
curtain all the way, to show the com- 
plete picture. Abraham Lincoln is re- 
puted to have said: “Give the people the 
truth and their good common sense will 
save the country.” It’s up to you to 
give the people the truth, their good 
common sense will assure the salvation 
of the country from enslavement under 
a police state. 

¥ October 26, 1949 





The Challenge to Us All 
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—political, economic, psychological and 
military — to preserve peace. They are 
indications that we have come a long 
way in meeting the challenge that I see 
facing the American people. 

If we are persistent in sticking to the 
programs that we are carrying on so suc- 
cessfully — of aiding the peoples of the 


world who are fighting the cold war 
against Communism to regain their eco- 
nomic and military strength, while at 
the same time conserving a sound bal- 
ance between our own economic and 


military power — we can prevent war. 


This then is the challenge to us all. 
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Big igness and the Anti-Trust Laws 


By HERBERT A. BERGSON 


Assistant U. S. Attorney General, Anti-Trust Division 


AM PLEASED to have this opportunity 
I to speak to you about “Bigness and 
the Antitrust Laws.” This is a subject 
which has been receiving increasing at- 
tention and from which there has sprung 
phoenix-like, a belief that our present 
antitrust enforcement program is a 
threat to mere corporate size. 

Some periodicals and_ publications 
dealing with the antitrust laws assert 
that the Antitrust Division is attacking 
bigness. Recently, during a televised de- 
bate on the A&P case, I heard it said 
that I fear bigness in industry and be- 
lieve there is something sinister about 
size. Not long ago I received an invita- 
tion to take the affirmative in a radio 
debate on whether bigness should be at- 
tacked under the existing antitrust laws. 

What is the reason for all these arti- 
cles and statements? If there were any 
basis for the belief that bigness is under 
attack, the professed concern about our 
present enforcement program and _ the 
need for repeated commentaries on it 
would be understandable. But there is no 
case we have filed; no position we have 
taken; no statement I have made. which 
provides any foundation for that belief. 

We have never brought a case attack- 
ing bigness. I have never said that our 
antitrust enforcement program was di- 
rected at bigness. On the contrary. on 
numerous occasions as head of the Anti- 
trust Division I have publicly stated that 
bigness is not an antitrust crime and 
that I will not bring a case predicated 


























HERBERT A. BERGSON 
on bigness alone. My feelings on this 
question are such that I offered to parti- 
cipate in that radio debate only if | 
could take the position that bigness 
should not be attacked under the present 
antitrust laws. 


From the days of Teddy Roosevelt 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust 


laws has always produced a standard- 
ized reaction. All pledge their faith to 
competition and to the laws which as- 
sure competition. But inevitably, a voci- 
ferous group decries the manner in 
which those laws are being perverted. 
So today the cry is that the antitrust 
laws are being warped into weapons to 
attack and smash “bigness” in industry 
and that this so-called “new” 

(Please Turn to Page 43) 
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What is a Free Economy 


“~) 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 
Washington, D. C. 




















DONALD R. RICHBERG 


——— that absolute freedom is 
a fantasy. let me define a free econ- 
omy as one in which private enterprises 
are protected but not controlled by gov- 
ernment. Freedom is protected by laws 
maintaining orderly ways and means of 
doing business; and by laws preventing 
and destroying private monopolies; but 
not by laws which substitute an artificial 
regulation of business for political ends. 
in place of a natural regulation by the 
impartial forces of fair competition. 
The persistent enemy of freedom 
everywhere is the concentration of power 
in a few hands. The only sure protector 
of freedom is the diffusion of power 
among the many. Inevitably, as the na- 
tion and its enterprises have grown big- 
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ger, the economic freedom of the indi- 
vidual has been steadily shrinking. Big 
business, big labor and big government 
all threaten to destroy a free economy. 

Nevertheless it is not necessary to stig- 
matize bigness as a curse, or to denounce 
it as inherently evil, just because we 
know that big things are usually a men- 
ance to little things. Big machines. with 
steel muscles and gigantic hands, men- 
aced the livelihood of the small handi- 
craft worker. But, in the end they pro- 
vided him with more employments and 
better rewards than were available to his 
ancestors. Big factories and big stores 
threatened to extinguish the small busi- 
ness man. But they created hundreds of 
new employments and put thousands of 
new products in the hands of consumers. 

However, in the course of this benevo- 
lent progress, big business also devel- 
oped all the potential evils of bigness. It 
often ruthless and arrogant and 
short-sighted in its exploitation of the 
worker, in its extermination of small 
competitors, and in the seizure and abuse 
of political power. 


was 


It was to be expected that the workers. 
brought up in a tradition of liberty. 
would organize unions as their big bul- 
lies to combat the big bullies of big 
business. It was to be expected that big 
government would also be developed, so 
that a free people would have champions 
capable of jousting with these armored 
giants who seemed destined to become 
the feudal barons of the machine age. 
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Then came the unhappy day when big 
business could not redeem its promises 
of an ever-rising prosperity, when it lost 
its economic dominance and its support 
in public opinion. The debacle of 1929 
might provde a warning to those who 
now are riding high on the promises of 
a national welfare state that can never 
be redeemed. As the influence of the 
managers of big business declined, there 
arose a coalition of the managers of big 
labor and the managers of big govern- 
ment. They are now proposing to pro- 
vide us with an insured economy, main- 
tained by a government-labor control of 
industry. They are offering a sort of 
mammoth investment trust which, like 
the pre-depression investment trusts of 
big business, assumes to guarantee a live- 
lihood to all trusting citizens. Once more 
we are offered the promise of an impos- 
sible security in exchange for creating a 
political power that will actually in- 
crease our insecurity. How many times 
must we be brayed in a mortar before 
our foolishness will depart from us? 


Concentrations of Power 


The lesson we should have learned 
long ago is that great concentrations of 
power are never the instruments through 
which a people gain either freedom or 
security. They take away individual lib- 
erty; and they bring the insecurity of 
dependence upon the good will and the 
wisdom of a_power-corrupted ruling 
class. 

There are three types of concentrated 
power that today menace a free econ- 
omy. There is the old and _ perennial 
menace of concentrated money power, 
now unpopularly known as “big busi- 
ness.” There is the recent rise of cen- 
tralized labor power. There is the old 
and recently revived menace of central- 
ized political power. How should these 
challenges to individual liberty and se- 
curity be met? 


We have a multiplicity of laws and a 
prevailing opinion hostile to private 
business monopolies, which would seem 
to insure a continuing and vigilant war- 
fare against them. But the constant in- 
crease in the size of large enterprises 
and the diminishing number of their 
competitors alarm many thoughtful per- 
sons and provide incentives and ammu- 
nition for attacks on bigness, that are 
not confined to demagogues and fanatics. 


Bigness in Size 


It is foolish to be scared of bigness in 
mere size. Big enterprises are essential 
to meet the demands of a big modern 
nation. In recent testimony in a Congres- 
sional hearing Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Bergson said: “I am not condemn- 
ing bigness as such. We have never at- 
tacked bigness as such and our enforce- 
ment program does not contemplate such 
an attack.” 

But, Mr. Bergson and I probably agree 
that it is not foolish to be worried about 
bigness in power — bigness that, even 
without evil intent, may destroy effective 
competition and may develop the inertia 
or tyranny of entrenched authority. 

A Justice of the Supreme Court ex- 
pressed the opinion last year that “the 
philosophy and the command of the 
Sherman Act” is that “industrial power 
should be decentralized.” Perhaps the 
Sherman Act has that objective, but ex- 
perience has shown that it provides a 
most cumbersome, uncertain and de- 
structive method of achieving even that 
dubious objective. 

If it is the aim of anti-monopoly law 
to decentralize industrial power, that ob- 
jective should be written into law by the 
entire Congress rather than by a few 
members of the Supreme Court. If that 
is our national policy, then the law 
should be clearly written to prevent or 
to disintegrate all business enterprises of 
a defined size. If a certain percentage 
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control of an industry were legally es- 
tablished as unlawful then business men, 
prosecutors and courts would at least 
know what the law is. But, of course, any 
inflexible percentage rule would be un- 
desirable because in some instances a 
smaller percentage of concentrated con- 
trol might unduly restrain competition 
and in other instances a larger percen- 
tage might have no evil consequences. 


Further... 


If, therefore, the dominant purpose of 
anti-monopoly law is to preserve a fair 
competition in a free market, it is the 
long neglected duty of the Congress to 
state that purpose in plain language and 
to revise the law and its administration 
to accomplish that purpose. If bigness is 
generally regarded as presumptive evi- 
dence of a dangerously concentrated 
control which should be made unlawful. 
let the law establish a fixed percentage 
control of business as prima facie evi- 
dence of undue restraint of competition, 
with the burden of proof upon those 
possessing such dangerous power to 
demonstrate that it is not being abused. 

It is not my intention to offer here any 
blueprint of a revised anti-trust law, but 
merely to make the point that the weak- 
nesses and vices of our present laws 
arise largely from the fact that they have 
not developed out of any accepted eco- 
nomic theory or public policy. It is poli- 
tically popular in one breath to praise 
the genius of American business and to 
brag of the size and efficiency of our 
mighty enterprises and in the next breath 
to denounce the creators and guardians 
of our prosperity as a breed of man- 
eating monsters, spawned in Wall Street 
and sent forth to enslave the people and 
to rob them of the fruits of their honest 
toil. Of course this doesn’t make sense: 
but so long as it makes votes we can be 
sure the farce will be played to crowded 
houses in every political campaign. 
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It would be an easy matter to write a 
law practically ending any menace to a 
free economy which is potential in those 
concentrations of money power which 
are now subject to a great variety of 
governmental restraints. But there are 
two reasons why a political party which 
is more interested in good jobs than in 
good government will never make a 
whole-hearted fight against monopoly. 
First, it is cunning politics to fight sham 
battles against public enemies. You only 
anger a few victims and those whom you 
do not attack will gratefully support 
you. Second, a real battle against mo- 
nopoly today would require attacking 
those major monopolists of today who 
march armies of voters to the polls with 
a cruel discipline which the minor mo- 
nopolists of yesterday never achieved. 


No Idle Threats 


There were foolish little business auto- 
crats in the Gay Nineties who notified 
their employees that if the opposition 
party won an election they need not 
come back to work because the factory 
would be closed. But they could not in- 
timidate any large number of free Amer- 
icans. Today, however, the autocrats of 
the labor unions make no idle threats. 
They have a most efficient system of 
maintaining their monopoly 
You can’t work if you don’t join the 
union. If you disobey union orders you 
are expelled — and then you can’t get a 
job. The labor boss has become the most 
tyrannical political boss this nation has 
even known. The labor boss has become 
the only avowed monopolist this nation 
has ever tolerated. 

The labor bosses and subservient poli- 
ticians denounce as a “slave act” the first 
law enacted by the federal government 
to set the workers partly free from the 
intolerable tyranny of labor monopolists. 
The fight of a national administration 
against monopoly can be no more than 


power. 
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a sham battle so long as the administra- 
tion protects and extends the immunity 
of labor bosses as monopolists, and the 
immunity of labor organizations as the 
instruments and beneficiaries of mono- 
poly power. 

Please understand that this is no criti- 
cism of hard-working government ofh- 
cials like Mr. Bergson who are trying to 
enforce confused and badly written laws 
under heavy handicaps. They are doing 
a necessary job, because laws must be 
enforced, even when they ought to be 
repealed or revised. We need not agree 
with their interpretation or application 
of the laws in order to respect their abil- 
ity and integrity. But, I do hope that 
such men will not go beyond their off- 
cial obligations and mock the intelli- 
gence of any intelligent audience by 
claiming that anyone is waging a sincere 
and impartial war on monopolistic con- 
trols of industry who is, at the same 
time, defending the exemption from the 
war of the most dangerous and out- 
spoken monopolists who have ever un- 
dertaken to destroy a free economy. 


Collective Power in Labor Leaders 


The tremendous collective power of 
millions of organized workers is today 
centralized in the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of class conscious, 
self-perpetrating labor bosses, who gain 
and retain a monopolistic control over 
industry that no business manager ever 
dared even to attempt to gain. We see 
men responsible for, and sometimes men 
found guilty of, the vilest crimes. dic- 
tating terms to business managers whose 
chief offense has been that they made too 
much money for themselves and for mil- 
lions of their fellow citizens. We see one 
man close down, open up, and tyrannize 
over, a great essential industry, coercing 
millions of consumers to pay taxes for 
the support of his privately operated 
welfare state. We see huge industries 


upon which all the people depend for 
housing, transportation, food, fuel and 
other necessities, repeatedly paralyzed 
until a suffering public is ready to pay 
the cost of a dictated peace. 


Is Government Serving Properly? 


What service are the people getting 
from a government they elected to pro- 
tect them? Does the government attack 
this monopolistic power to regulate the 
prices and quantities of our necessities, 
and to substitute a competition in coer- 
cion for a competition in voluntary co- 
operation? No. The government echoes 
the sophistry of labor economists who 
tell us that the charge of “labor mono- 
poly” is a “red herring,” because labor 
is not a commodity, the unions do not 
sell labor and they do not make a profit. 
What, in heaven’s name! is the differ- 
ence between a welfare fund of millions 
of dollars piled up for distribution to 
unionists, and a corporate surplus out of 
which dividends are paid to stockhold- 
ers? What is the difference between the 
“human right” of a worker to be paid 
an insurance policy, or dividends or in- 
terest on an investment he has made to 
protect his old age, and the “human 
right” of another worker to be paid a 
pension? Both payments depend on the 
making of a profit. What is the sale of a 
“commodity,” or the payment of a wage, 
except the transfer of the product of one 
man’s labor in exchange for another 
man’s labor? The unions sell labor for 
all they can get for it — unless they sell 
labor down the river. 

I suggest that labor lawyers read a 
few old and new decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. They will find that, from 
the Justices of long ago to the Justices 
of most recent days, there has been con- 
tinuing agreement that any anti-mono- 
poly law would inevitably condemn labor 
union monopolies unless they were spe- 
cifically exempted. They will also find 
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that some of the best friends organized 
labor ever had, long ago and recently, 
warned labor from the high bench that 
the complete exemption of labor unions 
was opening the door to the destruction 
of a free economy. Not only has the door 
been opened, but today labor unions are 
exercising monopolistic with 
such blind disregard of their own inter- 
ests that within the next few years they 
will either reform themselves (which 
big business would not do) or they will 
learn too late that they are not the rulers 
but the subjects of the political tyranny 
they have created. 

This brings me to a brief discussion 
of the third menace to a free economy, 
which is rising in the rapidly growing 
number of government enterprises and 
government controlled industries. One of 
the evils of labor monopolies is that they 
are preparing the way for a spreading 
flood of government monopolies until 
we shall be engulfed in national social- 
ism — which is only the childhood pet 
name for communism. The pattern is 
made quite clear in Great Britain. First, 
you accept the righteousness of trade 
unionism, next, the trade unions accept 
the leftishness of socializing industry, 
next you help the trade unions elect a 
labor government — and then you get 
national socialism. Of course the com- 
munists fight the socialists; and the gov- 
ernment and the labor unions join forces 


powers 
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in expurgating communists. But, please 
observe that the real objection is not to 
communism, but to communist dictators. 
The labor government coalition wants to 
select its own dictators. 

Thus it comes about that we are as- 
sured by all befuddled liberals that the 
way to defeat communism is to outprom- 
ise the communists. Instead of the com- 
munist state, which is abhorrent, we are 
offered the national welfare state, which 
promises everything that communism 
promises, but offers to do it in a better 
way — that is without bloody purges 
and torture chambers. 

But, in the end, what do the govern- 
ment monopolists offer? A regimented 
life. an all-powerful state, a pretense of 
of economic security which you buy at 
the small price of individual liberty. 
What is the value of individual liberty 
to a moron? It is only an opportunity 
to get into trouble. So here we have the 
perfection of the demagogic appeal: 
“Put all your faith in government. since 
you have no faith in yourselves.” 

Obviously, this talk could be extended 
indefinitely, but an early end is neces- 
sary and desirable. I have spoken my 
piece, with no thought or expectation of 
pleasing big business, big labor or big 
government. But, at least, I can look 
them all in the eye and say: “As an anti- 
monopolist and a consistent liberal, | 
have kept faith with myself.” 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints will be available of any of the speeches from the PRSA 
2nd Annual Meeting reported in this issue — provided requests 
are received in sufficient quantity to merit a print order. 

















SOCIETY MAKES ANNUAL AWARDS 


@ Following the tradition established by the parent bodies that preceded 
the formation of the Public Relations Society of America, the Society 
made its Second Annual Awards at the Annual Dinner, Hotel Waldorf. 
Astoria, December 5th, as a featured highlight of the Second Annual 


Meeting. 


Averell Broughton, President, presided at the dinner and the awards 
were conferred by W. Howard Chase, Director of Public Relations, Gen- 


eral Foods Corporation, Chairman of the PRSA Awards Committee. 


Dale Cox, Director of Public Relations, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, received the professional proficiency award, and the 
scroll presented to him read, “In recognition of his leadership in and | 


contribution to the public relations profession.” 


General Robert Wood Johnson, Chairman of the Board, Johnson & 


Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., received the public interest award, and 








his scroll recorded, “In recognition of the consistent and outstanding 
application of sound public relations philosophy and practice in his busi- 


ness, in civic leadership, and in service in the public interest.” 


The responses of both recipients of the honors will appear in the 


Both awards were in the form of hand-illustrated vellum scrolls. | 
January issue of The Journal. | 


Members of the 1949 Awards Committee, in addition to Mr. Chase, 
Chairman, are: Albert W. Bates, Chicago; George M. Carnes, New Or. , 
leans; Charles Horn, Los Angeles; James W. Lee, II, Detroit; Julie 
Medlock, New York City; Thomas Parry, St. Louis; Harold Sims, Chi- 


cago; and Edgar A. Waite, San Francisco. 
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nd 
ng PRSA 1949 AWARDS WINNERS 
si- 
PRSA’s 1949 awards winners congratulate each other after receiving 
the Society’s national recognition, with individual scrolls presented by 
: W. Howard Chase, Chairman, PRSA Awards Committee. (L. to r.) Secre- 
the 


tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, guest speaker, who witnessed the 
presentation; Averell Broughton, President, PRSA; General Robert Wood 


se, | Johnson, Chairman of the Board, Johnson & Johnson, who was designated 





Jr | as an American business leader whose program embraces progressive 
lie | public relations techniques; W. Howard Chase; Dale Cox, Director of 
hi: | Public Relations, International Harvester Company, who was cited for 


his professional proficiency as an individual engaged in public relations. 














business history and the other is busi- 
ness Public relations de- 
votees themselves are now doing an 
ounce of good for business, but the col- 
leges are doing a pound of harm. 
Throughout the period of the last gen- 
eration, during which public relations 
has been a separate profession, the posi- 
tion of business before the public has 
probably worsened rather than im- 
proved, except during the time of war 
when the truth about the service of busi- 
ness to the nation was made known to 
the people without the help of experts. 
One reason for this is that public rela- 
tions managers and counselors have 
commonly neglected to help educate the 
educators as to the functions and serv- 
ices of business. The result is that an in- 
creasingly large number of voters and 
jurors believe that private business is 
tyrannical, predatory, and inimicable to 
the growth of culture. The nationaliza- 
tion of industry in Britain is a purely 
British and not a Marxian venture. One 
of the sources of the movement is the 
teaching of economics and economic 
history, subjects which have failed to as- 
sign any useful function to the business 
man and which notice his activities only 
to condemn them. To many British col- 
lege graduates and labor leaders there is 
no clear idea as to the necessity of a 
profit motive and no appreciation of the 
role of profits in society. 


economics. 


Need for Participation in Education 


I know what the answer is to a pro- 
posal to do something about this situa- 
tion: “for God’s sake, keep away from 
the charge of influencing education.” | 
should agree with this self-denying atti- 
tude, if I did not know that the scholar 
and teacher in the field of the social 
sciences is one-sided, ignorant, and pre- 
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The Lag in Business Leadership 
(Continued from Page 9) 


judiced in matters dealing with business, 
Business men cannot afford to exclude 
the problem of participation in educa. 
tion as a part of their public relations 
program, if they expect business enter. 
prise to continue privately. If they have 
every other success but fail here, their 
failure will finally be complete. Here js 
a lag among public relations counselors 
and managers as well as among business 
executives. The course taken by Britain 
is quite open to America. 


Applied Economics 


Anyone who calls out for the founding 
of the subject of business economics is 
open to misunderstanding. There are al- 
ready many business economists and 
they are doing an excellent job. There 
are books on business economics and 
they are worth studying. In truth, how. 
ever, this business economics is really 
applied economics. The logical process- 
es and fine distinctions of neo-classical 
economics are applied to business prob- 
lems with excellent results. Large com- 
panies and the government as well as 
important business men and politicians 
employ so-called business economists to 
advise them. The place of such scholars 
is secure and recognized. Though they 
often make mistakes, still their opinions 
and reasoning are essential to the guid- 
ance of current affairs. 

In making a plea for the creation of 
a business economics I am thinking of 
something very different from the appli- 
cation of economic principles and dis- 
tinctions to business. I want to see cre: 
ated a science of economics that stands 
alongside classical, neo-classical, and so- 
cial economics; a science that will be 
used to train students in high schools 
and colleges in the realistic and accurate 
primary analysis of production; a sci- 
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ence which makes business rather than 
labor the key to production. Literature 
abounds with references to labor as the 
source of this world’s products. Where 
an exception is made, it is in favor of 
land. The laborer sweating over his hoe 
is the personification of production as 
well as of frustration in the average 
man’s mind. 

The philosophers. prophets, and eco- 
nomists of the past have been far re- 
moved from the facts of life and the ex- 
perience of business. And one genera- 
tion has slavishly followed the ideas of 
predecessors rather than go to school in 
the market place, counting house, or 
factory. To this day we await a system 
of economics which makes the business 
man the key figure. A little study of the 
history of business indicates that it has 
been the business man who has fash- 
ioned useful objects out of land, labor. 
and capital. He has taken the risks and 
suffered the losses or profited from the 
gains. He has been the great technician, 
the administrator, has 
evolved our business through the great 


business who 
stages of its experience. 

Instead of making the business man 
the dynamic factor in business, the econ- 
omist has commonly ignored him or 
passed over his work lightly or devoted 
his best talents to condemning him. To 
this day many economists maintain that 
economics and business belong to two 
separate worlds. Economists have told 
me proudly that they do not follow busi- 
ness affairs. This attitude is comparable 
to a physician’s refusal to study the hu- 
man body. To the leaders of economic 
thought the center of study is not busi- 
ness but wealth, which of course may be 
used for consumptive as well as _pro- 
ductive purposes. And indeed the em- 
phasis may not be upon wealth pos- 
sessed by individuals but the Wealth of 
Nations. At this point we see a subtle 
influence that the great treatise of Adam 
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Smith and those of many of his follow- 
ers have had — concentration upon the 
wealth of the people. This is, of course, 
the essence of socialism. If Karl Marx 
is the father of modern socialism, Adam 
Smith is the grandfather. And yet Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations is sometimes 
called the business man’s bible. 

But this is not all. Economists have 
commonly been more interested in dis- 
tribution than production, in the shar- 
ing or division of income and the re- 
warding of each group or class. Out of 
this has come inevitably an emphasis 
upon class conflict that is basic in the 
Marxian doctrine of socialism. 


“Business Economics” 


It is no part of my thinking that eco- 
nomics, or political economy as it is 
again being called, should be abolished. 
Nor am | interested in reforming it, 
though I think that many changes are 
in order. | am only concerned with the 
need of setting up alongside of the cur- 
rent economics a well formulated study 
called “business economics,” one that is 
true to the facts of business experience. 
This would start with the business man, 
large or small, who has a plan or a need. 
He may buy land, he must borrow capi- 
tal, and if he grows he must at some 
point hire labor. But it is he who takes 
the risk, who has the policy or plan, and 
who directs operations. Seeking profits 
for himself, he gives employment and 
income to others. Making a dollar for 
himself, he makes ten for others. Build- 
ing up towns and cities, he has provided 
personal property for the enjoyment of 
all. Creating vast stores of wealth, he 
has made possible the division of labor 
and specialization of employment. 

Gentlemen, it is not known to the 
average citizen nor yet to the typical 
professor in the field of the social sci- 
ences that these things are so. It is not 
understood that 


where business flour- 
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ishes, civilization blossoms forth. It is 
not known that it is the individualism 
of the business man which spills over 
into the arts and sciences to re-make our 
civilization — ancient and modern. 


New Core for Social Sciences 


The business economics that I would 
create would turn upon and center in 
business performance — policy, control, 
and operation. It would create a new 
core for the social sciences. It would in- 
dicate that man’s education and culture 
have been attained in efforts to arrive at 
a profit. It would point out that all we 
have has evolved through competition as 
well as cooperation. It would show how 
the hope of profit and fear of loss is 
the mainspring of progress. It would al- 
low for success and failure and thus put 
the social sciences in harmony with the 
biological sciences. It would assume that 
there is an economic limit to the welfare 
state as to personal enjoyment. 

If we have any advice to give to the 
business men of this country it is to 
stop piddling. Get at once to the big 
issue of counteracting the excesses of 
socialization from the outside. Our hast- 
ening revolution is born in a set of 
ideas, largely false or one-sided. Remem- 
ber that we live in a world of ideas as 
well as of actualities. The cultivation of 
ideas has been over-developed. The ideas 
themselves have been formulated into 
theories by men who, like Adam Smith, 
were not familiar with the over-all busi- 
ness situation of their own day. And it 
is these ideas that are now cultivated as 
the rankest kinds of crops under the 
auspices ef great foundations created 
very largely by successful men of busi- 
ness. 

Could not public relations devotees 
undertake a study of the social sciences 
in schools and foundations in order to 
determine whether these are serving the 
best interests of society? Can business 


men afford to live only in the realm of 
facts and not look into the realm of 
ideas which are supposed to correspond 
to these facts? Have we the courage to 
turn aside from the relatively petty tasks 
of surveys, polls, and advertising to the 
greater problem of studying the institu. 
tional framework which is conditioning 
our reactions and laying the foundation 
of future policy and action? 

We might be surprised to discover 
how dualistic we are. You and I have 
learned that business is truly the center 
of economic life. We know that most 
formal instruction in economics points 
to the contrary or ignores the facts. In 
our own mature balance, born of our 
advanced study and specialized preoe- 
cupation, however, we forget the impli- 
cations of such a one-sided academic 
discipline. We see the one-sided instruc. 
tion given to our own children. We learn 
about the terrible stuff which our sons 
are taught and then we turn around and 
establish another chair for the same 
kind of activity. It is pretty much like 
the common attitude to supernatural re- 
ligion. We may have our doubts but we 
conform. This intellectual hedging can 
become a deadly practice when it enters 
the world of economics and politics. 


Know No Better Because .. . 








I would not put all the blame upon | 


teachers and journalists. They do not 
know any better because the avenues of 
information have not been open to them. 
They cannot know about what goes on in 
the counting house so long as the facts 
are not disclosed to them. And how long 
business men have maintained that their 
business is private and that the public 
can go hang itself if it wishes! How 
long business men have thought that 
ownership entitled them to maintain se- 
crecy! Now, it seems harsh to say these 
things in America, the one land in all 
the world where a large measure of 
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openness and cooperation has grown up 
inthe realm of business: where compan- 
ies cooperates with schools of business 
in providing facts for instruction and 
funds for research. On the whole, how- 
ever, only the first step has been taken 
in these matters. The lag is great. Let 
public relations experts see the point 
and grasp the opportunity to have busi- 
ness and education cooperate more fully. 


The Successful Business History 


There is one place where such cooper- 
ation can be effective and without much 
delay. This is the encouragement of re- 
search in business history and the publi- 
cation of results. Of course, I refer to 
the impartial study of all the records and 
the complete disclosure of the findings 
for the benefit of the company and the 
public. But at this point I hear someone 
say: this is just what I have recom- 
mended to my clients but they will go no 
farther than to agree to having a history 
written. This history must be written 
under the guidance of the president or 
his advertising manager and it must be 
solely for the use of the company. At 
this point the public relations counselor 
probably says, but I could find no self- 
respecting scholar adequately equipped 
who would undertake such a task. The 


| scholar’s interest lies in detached study 


and unhampered publication. And so the 
history of this and of that firm is never 
written. The public will remain in ig- 
norance as to its accomplishments and 
suspect the worst. There will be no evi- 
dence that business is constructive, dy- 
namic, increasingly liberal and social, 
and always laying the foundation for 
general growth. 

I am glad to know and happy to re- 
port that there are exceptions to this 
picture. At the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness we have published thirteen volumes 
of business histories and have several 
others in prospect. These have been fi- 
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nanced by the companies concerned and 
always there has been no limit placed 
upon publication. Such experience is al- 
ready spreading to other universities, in- 
cluding those in New York City, and 
promises to reach out slowly into the 
academic world. 


It would appear that this public rela- 
tions job must be done by business his- 
torians. This raises the question as to 
what is the best preparation for special- 
izing in the field of public relations. At 
least we can say that the work of the 
business historian may provide material 
for training in the field. Probably few 
public relations workers have steeped 
themselves in the history of business: 
and there is a very good reason, though 
it may not be the correct one, namely, 
that the field of business history is just 
growing up. 

But there is one project that is unique 
because of its size and the implications 
of its undertaking. This is the history of 
two great petroleum companies — the 
Jersey Standard and the Humble Oil. 
There is to be complete access to records 
and full right to publish results. The on- 
ly qualification is that the facts shall be 
presented against the background of the 
times. The task has been undertaken by 
the newly established Business History 
Foundation, Inc. Up to date the compan- 
ies have cooperated with the Foundation 
and the researchers are working accord- 
ing to schedule. To me it seems that we 
have here the greatest opportunity in the 
field of public relations that has yet un- 
folded itself in America. I have in mind 
the education of the public in the facts 
of a great strategic business and the in- 
struction of the employees of the com- 
pany in the rounded story, of which they 
are at present but an isolated part. In 
this story the pangs of birth of a public 
relations consciousness and department 
will be set forth in some detail. 























Faulty Choice of Historians 
The Jersey Standard Company had 
the idea of a history by 1906 and be- 
tween that date and 1944 at least six 
efforts were made to write such a his- 
tory. Quite obviously the drive was the 
bad public relations of the 
during the periods which began in 1906 
and again in 1942. One of the weakness- 
es of the executive is apparent in the 
faulty choices of historians to do the 
work. The first was a clergyman and ec- 
clesiastical historian, who died, it is said. 
while his chapters were being read to 
the directors and while his text was be- 
ing scrutinized. The second was an edu- 
cator and publicist, the head of a great 
university, who satisfied himself with the 
publication of a few chapters about the 
company in a general treatise. The third 
was an outside lawyer who wrote the cor- 
porate history of the company for the 
use of the defense lawyers in the great 
dissolution suit of 1906-11. The fourth 
was a compilation by a retired secretary 
of the company who wanted something 
to do and who was much interested in 
employee relations. This history like the 
preceding has remained unpublished. 
The fifth effort arose from the accusa- 
tion against the company that it had en- 
tered into a cartel with a German con- 
cern to the detriment of America. This 
history was undertaken by one who had 
no training and who was following im- 
possible methods of collecting informa- 
tion. The sxth began in 1944 when there 
was a strong public relations department 
ready to carry on negotiations and make 
decisions. This sixth effort promises suc- 
cess, but how much and of what charac- 
ter is, of course, yet to be determined. 
The principle that the company is fol- 
lowing is that, although the history may 
do it some harm, it will do it more good. 
Certainly, when in 1942 the company 
could get no hearing in the American 
press for the presentation of its side of 


company 





the German cartel case, there was a seri. 
situation at hand which it was 
worthwhile to run risks to overcome, If 
the company could not present its case 
to the American public because that pub. 
lic would not believe what it said, it had 
already lost its first line of defense, 
Clearly the company had more to gain 
than to lose. But then there were those 
in the company who voted for the his. 
tory for another reason, namely. that 
they themselves felt the need for facts 
about their colossal organization with 
its 240-odd companies spanning the 
globe. In short. henceforth both the pub. 


ous 


lic and the company could base their de. 
cisions upon facts impartially assembled. 
The plan is to produce 3 or 4 primary 
volumes and one final volume on the 
history of the Jersey Standard. At once 
the question arises about the large num. 
ber of volumes. Who would ever read 
them? Obviously it would be the final 
or summary volume that would receive 
most attention. This volume is designed 
not merely to summarize the other vol- 
umes but to place the whole story in the 
larger setting of the social sciences. 


The Channels of Its Flow 


I can understand another early reac: 
tion to such a project. What good would 
it do? The public relations devotee who 


is at heart a salesman or advertiser 
would not think that the volumes would 
reach enough persons. His thought 


would be that they would be library 
pieces, for is it not true that business 
men read only a few pages on a subject 
and that the American public is maga- 
zine conscious, not book conscious? In 
truth, we expect to reach the journalist, 
the teacher, and the student, who are nol 
forced to rely upon Ida M. Tarbell and 
Allan who of do not 
touch the recent period at all. No writer 
and no lawyer would henceforth go far 
in considering Standard Oil without con- 
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sulting the most promising source of in- 
formation. It would be indirectly through 
sich strategically placed persons as 
journalists and teachers that the influ- 
ence would spread to the public. Indeed, 
this is the normal means anyway, and | 
fnd myself impatient with the public 
relations test of immediate numbers in 
judging an enterprise of this character. 

Of course, we are already hearing the 
question, “well, who will believe the 
story anyway?” It is distressing that our 
American public can develop such psy- 
chic fixations as to make us wonder 
whether they can ever be altered by fac- 
tual evidence. To be sure, the history 
may corroborate the popular judgment 
about the policy and operations of the 
Jersey Standard. That remains to be 
seen. At least we are confronted with 
one of the serious undertakings in the 
public relations field. It would be nor- 
mal to expect a lag in accepting the pro- 
ject as worthwhile. Certainly the adver- 
tiser who wants results from the daily 
newspaper will have no sympathy with 
the project. We as historians and the 
Jersey Standard as business men have 
given of our time and faith to make the 
experiment. 


The Problem... 


Here is an undertaking in the field of 
education and business and in the field 
of intellectual cooperation which is like- 
ly to be a landmark in success or fail- 
ure. The problem is not so much to dis- 
cover pertinent and significant material 
as to sift it down to usable proportions. 
In general, the story records success and 
failure, long- and short-sightedness. cen- 
tralization and decentralization, skillful 
techniques and promising statesmanship. 

I have pointed to a lag in business 
leadership at different levels. The lag is 
perhaps least serious in techniques. 
though in marketing and banking much 
remains to be done. The lag is more 
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serious at the level of business states- 
manship. Perhaps it is most serious at 
the level of business philosophy. 


A Philosophy Must Be Formulated 
When I entered the Harvard School of 


Business over 20 years ago, no one dis- 
cussed the principles of business. For a 
long period after the foundation of the 
School in 1908, indeed, it was the ac- 
cepted view that facts must first be stu- 
died and then perhaps some day princi- 
ples would emerge. Well, that day has 
not yet quite arrived. It is hard to form- 
ulate principles when fundamentals are 
changing before our very eyes. Liberal 
democracy is giving way to social demo- 
cracy and financial capitalism is being 
replaced by national capitalism. Busi- 
ness is beginning to learn from the out- 
side. The very leadership of business is 
being challenged by groups that have 
had no experience. But, still, or perhaps 
because of these facts, we are reaching 
a point where business philosophy, the 
principles of business, must be formu- 
lated even if in a tentative fashion. 
There was a time, yes, it was only yes- 
terday, when the first principle was 
business.” That day has 
gone. Profits are no longer the only test 
of business action. The new policy is to 
conduct business in such a way as the 
public will sanction. Doing this may in- 
volve some sentiment and more of the 
frailty of man. But business builds firm- 
ly on man as he is. It builds within the 
framework of a group of human beings, 
only one of which is economic. Business 
has learned that not all men are econo- 
mic or practical. The business-man 
group must assume responsibilities for 
other groups — for the production of 
goods and services and for the security 
of the workers. It assumes that the other 
groups — religious, intellectual, aesthe- 
tic, political, and social — have rights as 
citizens and directly or indirectly are as 


“business is 
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basic to our civilization and to business 
as the economic man; the members of 
these non-economic groups may not be 
business men but they create and sup- 
port the civilization that business de- 
pends upon and which in turn it sup- 
ports and develops. 


Business Men Must Learn .. . 


If business men are not to lag too far 
behind, they must learn the subjective 
side of life. They must learn about the 
theories and ideas that are going around. 
It will not be sufficient to put these down 
as fuzzy or half-baked. To be sure, many 
of them are just that and many remain 
so. But some theories rise from an amoe- 
bic condition to become the principles 
of the land. And since business leaders 
by definition constitute the first line of 
defense of private business, it is their 
task to lead in ideas about business as 
well as to administer business. | 
imagine that the best advice for a public 
relations man to give to his chief is to 
tell him to give up routines so that he 
can study and think. It is no longer 
enough to throw straws into the air and 
then run with the breeze. The responsi- 
bility is now too heavy. There is no 
substitute for a well thought-out philos- 
ophy as a guide. 


can 


As the business man mulls over his 
job of leadership of a group in society, 
he should reflect upon the fact that what 
he does is watched by others. His men- 
tal reactions are caught up by others. 
There was a time when business men 
held to the ideal to give the least for the 
most. Now it is seen that the better pol- 
icy is to give the most for what we can 
profit by. But in the meantime the labor 
leader has caught onto the old idea, and 
he and his union stand for the highest 
wage rates, the shortest work-week, and 
the least effort. The narrowness of the 
old economic man has come home to 
plague us and our generation. 





In this business philosophy, which jt 
is your job as well as mine to develop, 
we must learn to accept change. We mug 
give up some measure of freedom that 
we may keep the rest. We must develop 
a business philosophy which will em. 
brace both business techniques and busi. 
ness statesmanship. And we must do 
these things soon. 


“You deal in the raw material of 
opinion, and if my convictions have 
validity, ultimately 


any opinion 


roverns the world.” 
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—Wooprow WILson 
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THE WEATHERVANE 


By 
GEORGE DICKSON SKINNER 





TITLES AND TECHNIQUES 


T'S THE FUNCTION of any weathervane 
a show what wind is blowing. Here 
are from recent conversations 
with public relations men: 

]. “XYZ have their own Public Rela- 
tions Department. They don’t do very 
much toward what most of us would 
call a public relations job. Every man 
the company is grooming for a top 
executive position has to spend some 
time there. I don’t know exactly what 
they do. When they wanted publicity 
on their anniversary, they called in 
outside counsel. Of course, they have 
some company publications, and they 
do have a press bureau run by an 
ex-newspaper man. But their policy 
is never to put anything out except a 
bare summary of facts when they 
have an announcement to make. It’s 
bad when they get into these govern- 
ment hearings. The opposition is al- 
ways trying to make political capital 
by attacking them, and it’s feeding 
stuff all the time to the newspapers 
and radio. XYZ won't say anything 
till the papers come and ask for it. 
The result is that what the public 
gets is the opposition story.” 


scraps 


2. “The LMN management has the best 


intentions in the world. The execu- 
tives are very sincere. Still there have 
been bad strikes, and in some of the 
plants, the employees have a deep, 
enduring bitterness. In others, the 
feeling is better; it all depends on 
the local plant manager. There’s no 
plan or program. They once had a 
pretty illuminating survey made of 
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employee attitudes. But nobody had 
any idea what to do about it. The 
survey just went into the files.” 

3. “Oh, yes, PQR has a Public Rela- 
tions Department. But they didn’t 
know anything about newspapers. 
During the strike, they still kept their 
usual office hours. The union would 
hold a meeting and get out a state- 
ment to the papers. When the re- 
porters tried to get a comment from 
POR, everybody’s gone home or out 
to the country for the weekend. The 
papers couldn’t get hold of anybody, 
even by telephone, who could speak 
for the company. So, naturally, all 
they could print was what the union 
had to say.” 


Public Relations by Decree 


No two of the corporations involved 
in these comments are in lines of busi- 
ness which are even remotely related, 
but the comments are linked by an im- 
portant common factor. All these cor- 
porations met serious trouble by failing 
to recognize the technical nature of pub- 
lic relations work even when they paid 
lip service to the public relations ideal 
by embalming the words in a title. 

The principles of mass psychology. 
the uses of surveys, methods of employee 
communication, publicity techniques, the 
routines of journalism — all these are 
among the professional tools of the pub- 
lic relations practitioner. The bits of 
shop talk quoted above record troubles 
of American enterprise caused by the 
lack of such tools. 
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The most serious aspect of the matter 
is not that lack itself but the fact that 
the corporation managements did not 
recognize the lack — except, perhaps, in 
the case of publicity. They thought they 
could do the job themselves. They 
thought they could turn any executive 
into a public relations man by giving 
him a title. 

The idea has the same logic as the old 
belief that you could give value to a 
piece of paper by calling it money. 


The Caves of the Wind 


Most weathervanes point two ways. 
One end shows the direction in which 
the wind is blowing; the other points to 
the quarter from which it comes. Where 
do these winds come from? 

Why do so many corporations fail to 
recognize the technical nature of public 
relations work? 

Ironically, the answer seems to lie in 
the very efforts made to spread an un- 
derstanding of the importance of the 
work. Those most active in preaching 
the gospel of public relations have con- 
centrated on broad social and economic 
objectives. They have done well. It was 
necessary to establish those objectives in 
order to establish the place of public re- 
lations work in the national life. 

They are objectives to which every 
thoughtful citizen, certainly every far- 
sighted business man, will agree. The 
irony is this, that in establishing the 
broad objectives under the name of pub- 
lic relations, we have given everyone 
who agrees with the objectives the idea 
that he is a public relations man. 

As a cave where wind is born, you 


can’t do much better than an office 


where a non-professional tries to do a 
public relations job. 

Every professional recognizes the need 
of public relations for public relations. 





The Public Relations Society of America 
was organized in large measure for that 
purpose. Already, it has accomplished 
more than most members realize. But the 
job to be done cannot be left to the or. 
ganization. It is up to each practitioner 
every day. 

Like every public relations undertak. 
ing, it needs a clearly defined program, 
The immediate goals of a program vary 
with current conditions; that’s the rea- 
son for surveys — and weathervanes. 

I suggest that the most urgent immedi. 
ate goal to be attained for the public re. 
lations profession is recognition of the 
fact that public relations is a job for 
professionals. 

We can win this recognition by a new 
emphasis in everything we say or write, 
publicly and privately. 

We tell our clients that public rela. 
tions consists about 90 per cent in doing 
the right thing at the right time in the 
right way and about 10 per cent in tell. 
ing about it. We ought to apply the 
same reasoning to the promotion of our 
own work. For us, the 90 per cent means 
producing results in each particular case 
or account. That we can do only by 
sound use of the knowledge and _ the 
techniques which are our stock in trade. 
When we come to the 10 per cent, we 
should make sure that we do the telling 





in terms of results and techniques, not 
merely in terms of broad objectives. | 

Most practitioners talk in those terms} 
when they report to clients. That is not) 
the point. The people our PR progran| 
has to reach are those who are not ou 
clients. A lamentable number of them 
think they themselves are pretty gooé 
public relations men because they under 
stand our aims. The PR program for PR! 
today must stress what they do not un) 
derstand—the specialized technical skill 
required to accomplish those aims. 
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Bigness and the Anti-Trust Laws 
(Continued from Page 26) 


tation of the Sherman Antitrust Act will 
lower our standard of living, decrease 
our efficiency and impair our ability to 
defend ourselves. It is regrettable that 
some respected publications have re- 
peated this absurdity without analysis 
of the cases which they claim to be the 
basis for it. 


Prohibits Illegal Restraints of Trade 


If any of our cases have given birth 
to this new straw man — that we are 
attacking bigness — they are probably 
some of the more publicized antitrust 
cases instituted under the Sherman Act. 
That Act, which is the basic antitrust 
statute, prohibits unreasonable restraints 
of trade, monopoly power, and attempts 
to achieve that power. 

Our current antitrust enforcement pro- 
gram accords with the emphasis of the 
statute and is entirely within its scope 
and tradition. Most of our cases are di- 
rected to illegal restraints of trade such 
as price-fixing, patent abuses, exclusive 
dealing arrangements, boycotts, and di- 
visions of territory. These restraints have 
judicially been described as “steps to- 
ward that entire control which monopoly 
confers: they are really partial mono- 
polies.” The primary focus of our en- 
forcement program, however. is on 
monopoly power which, though found in 
fewer presents the greater 
threat to our economy. That power in- 
cludes the ability to impose unreason- 
able restraints on competition: to de- 
termine prices without substantial re- 
gard to those pressures which normally 
affect price in a competitive market; 
artificially to allocate and limit produc- 
tion; to divide markets and fields of 
production: and to exclude competitors. 

“The material consideration in deter- 
mining whether a monopoly exists,” ac- 


instances, 


cording to the Supreme Court, “is not 
that prices are raised and that competi- 
tion actually is excluded but that power 
exists to raise prices or to exclude com- 
petition when it is desired to do so.” 

Historically monopoly was 
found in one huge corporation domi- 
nating an entire industry. Today mono- 
poly power may more frequently be 
found in industries controlled by a few 
companies following policies and _prac- 
tices which avoid any real competition 
among themselves and which at the same 
time enable them to maintain their domi- 
nant positions. 


power 


The current misconception about our 
enforcement program may rest upon sev- 
eral grounds. It may be due to a con- 
fusion between the meaning of monop- 
oly power and “bigness.” Monopoly 
power and bigness are not synonymous. 
An industrial giant actively competing 
with other industrial giants may satisfy 
all the standards of bigness without pos- 
sessing monopoly power. On the other 
hand, a small company may enjoy a 
monopoly power in an industry where 
the demand is not great. Monopoly 
power, therefore, is to be determined by 
the ability to restrain competition and 
not by corporate size. 


Local As Well as National 


Moreover, the Sherman Act proscribes 
local as well as national monopolies. 
Consequently, monopoly power may be 
and has been found in the hands of re- 
gional as well as national companies. 
For example, as the Supreme Court said 
in the Yellow Cab case: “It is enough if 
some appreciable part of interstate com- 
merce is the subject of a monopoly, a 
restraint or a conspiracy. The complaint 
in this case deals with interstate pur- 
chases of replacements of some 5,000 
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licensed taxicabs in four cities. That is 
an appreciable amount of commerce un- 
der any standard.” 

Perhaps the misconception to which I 
referred is due to the fact that many of 
our Cases are against big companies. The 
reason for this may be that the economic 
consequences of their antitrust violations 
are of greater magnitude. Then, too, big 
companies appear to be more frequent 
violators than the little fellow. Many 
small companies never get the oppor- 
tunity to acquire monopoly power and 
actually some of them may exist only by 
sufferance of the dominant companies. 
Of course, it does not follow that we are 
attacking size merely because many of 
our cases are against big companies. 

It is amusing to note that when we file 
a case against a little company it gener- 
ally says, “We are so small, why bother 
with us” and it points to the big fellow 
as the real antitrust violator. When we 
attack the big fellow he claims we are 
attacking him merely because he is big. 


Misconception Arises From. . . 


Perhaps the misconception that we are 
attacking size arises from the fact that 
some of our cases ask the court to grant 
divestiture or dissolution. Any request 
for this type of relief in an antitrust suit 
against a large company provokes the 
denunciation that we are merely attack- 
ing bigness. This conclusion may be the 
result of a confusion of the two steps in 
an antitrust case. The first step is to es- 
tablish that the defendant, whether large 
or small, possesses monopoly power or 
has otherwise violated the antitrust laws. 
The second is to demonstrate to the court 
the relief it should order to correct the 
unlawful situation and to bring about a 
condition in harmony with the antitrust 
laws. Whether dissolution or divestiture 
should be ordered does not turn upon 
the question of size. 

In this connection the Supreme Court 





has stated that these remedies serve sey. 
eral functions. “(1) It puts an end to 
the combination or conspiracy when that 
is itself the violation. (2) It deprives the 
antitrust defendants of the benefits of 
their conspiracy. (3) It is designed to 
break up or render impotent the monop. 
oly power which violates the Act.” 


Cases 


The charge that the Antitrust Division 
is waging a campaign against bigness 
has been made most frequently in con. 
nection with the Meat Packers case. the 
Western Electric-AT&T case, the du 
Pont-General Motors case, and the A&P 
case. 

This charge first appeared when we 
filed the suit in which we asked the court 
to dissolve each of the four major meat 
packing companies into several inde. 
pendent and competing firms. Although 
each of these defendants is large, their 
size cannot breathe life into this straw 
man. 

Suppression of competition in_ the 
purchase of livestock and in the sale of 
meat and meat products, and the exclu- 
sion of other competitors from the meat 
industry by various means, including 
the abuse of monopoly power, are the 
bases of our complaint in the Meat 
Packers case. Among 
thods of suppressing 
controlling the amount of livestock each 
purchases so that the supply of meat 
which each company has for sale is auto- 
matically regulated; and selling this reg- 
ulated supply at substantially identical 
prices and terms. 

These companies which we charge 
have operated in combination for more 
than a quarter of a century possess mo- 
nopoly power, the systematic use of 
which is so deeply imbedded in their 
whole method of doing business that 
nothing less than the removal of that 
power can provide an opportunity for 
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any real or effective competition in the 
meat packing business. 

That this combination has existed for 
decades despite repeated attempts to 
ediminate it by injunctive provisions 
alone is an added reason for the dissi- 
pation of this monopoly power by dis- 
solution. 

Volume was added to the cry that we 
are attacking business when we filed the 
Western Electric-AT&T antitrust case. 
The central theme of this case is that 
Western Electric illegally obtained a mo- 
nopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
telephone equipment. This monopolistic 
position was the end product of a series 
of unlawful acts, such as exclusionary 
arrangements between Western Electric 
and AT&T covering manufacturing, pa- 
tent licensing, and the furnishing of sup- 
plies. These arrangements and activities 
enabled Western Electric to eliminate 
competition, in some instances by direct 
acquisition of competitors but in most 
by depriving competitors of access to the 
market place which Western Electric so 
thoroughly preempted. 


Not Because It Is Big 


Western Electric is indeed a large 
company. It has to be large to supply 
the vast market which it has unlawfully 
expropriated. But our case is not predi- 
cated upon the fact that Western Elec- 
tric is big. Western Electric is a de- 
fendant because it acquired monopoly 
power by illegally excluding substantial- 
ly all of its competitors from the indus- 
try and preventing the entry of new com- 
petiiors. 

Western Electric, selling in a con- 
trolled market, is able to dictate both 
the price and type of telephone equip- 
ment which the Bell operating compan- 
ies must use. To correct this condition 
and to restore competition for the bene- 
fit of purchasers and users of telephone 
equipment, we have requested the court 
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to cut the ties between AT&T and West- 
ern Electric and to dissolve Western 
Electric into three independent and com- 
peting integrated companies, each of 
which, judged by any standard, will be 
big. Competition among the new com- 
panies and other suppliers will mean a 
lower rate base with consequent lower 
charges throughout the United States for 
telephone service. 


Not Attacking Size and Efficiency 


In the duPont-General Motors case 
which followed some months later it has 
been publicly stated that we are attack- 
ing size and efficiency. This case is whol- 
ly unrelated to size or efficiency. It in- 
volves the abuse by duPont of its con- 
trolling stock ownership in General 
Motors and United States Rubber. 

The complaint alleges, among other 
things, that through this control duPont 
requires both General Motors and United 
States Rubber to purchase substantially 
all their requirements from it and from 
each other. It also alleges that duPont 
has granted systematic secret rebates on 
certain products sold by it to General 
Motors and has required United States 
Rubber to sell tires and tubes to Gen- 
eral Motors at preferential prices. We 
further charge that these three compan- 
ies have eliminated competition among 
themselves by dividing fields of manu- 
facture. No one of them invades the 
manufacturing fields allotted to the other 
two. 

In this case we do not seek in any way 
to cut down the size of any of the de- 
fendants. What we do seek is a termina- 
tion of the unlawful commercial rela- 
tionship which duPont by virtue of its 
stock ownership has imposed upon the 
other defendants and which has been 
used to effectuate illegal restraints of 
trade. 

Obviously, duPont, General Motors 
and their co-defendant, United States 
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Rubber are all big corporations. Obvi- 
ously, when we bring an antitrust case 
against them we are attacking them. 
Equally obviously, because they are big 
and because we are attacking them, it 
does not follow that we are attacking 
them because of their size. 

More recently there has been the civil 
case against A&P. This case is based 
upon the same conduct involved in an 
earlier criminal case in which A&P was 
found guilty and paid maximum fines of 
$175,000. A&P injected into the crimi- 
nal case, as it now does in its advertise- 
ments regarding the civil case, the con- 
tention that we were attacking bigness 
and claimed that it is big because the 
American people have made it big. On 
the contrary, the court found that A&P’s 
bigness was not due to efficiency and 
enterprise but to the “predatory applica- 
tion of its mass purchasing power” and 
the abuse of that power through boy- 
cotts, blacklisting, preferential rebates, 
price wars and below-cost retailing in 
selected areas in order to eliminate lo- 
cal competition. 

In the present civil action we ask the 
court, once and for all, to put an end to 
A&P’s long continued predatory prac- 
tices. Because the public record of A&P’s 
business conduct over the past twenty 
years has demonstrated a total disregard 
for legislative and judicial antitrust man- 
dates amounting almost to disdain, the 
government has requested that A&P be 
shorn of its power to make its suppliers 
and its competitors “walk the economic 
plank.” 

No discussion of bigness can be com- 
plete without some reference to the sub- 
ject of efficiency with which this straw 
man so consistently seeks to enshroud 
himself. 

The Sherman Act has ro quarrel with 
efficiency just as it has none with big- 


SS 


ness. On the contrary. it is the philoso. 
phy of the Act that the stimulus of com. 
petition will increase efficiency and pro. 
mote the natural growth of the most eff. 
cient. Of course. we cannot assume that 
the biggest are the most efficient. Fo, 
example, a corporation may be so vast, 
so scattered and so diversified that jt 
may become entangled in administrative 
red tape. Alfred P. Sloan. Jr., of Gen. 
eral Motors, as far back as 1925, stated 
this problem as follows: 

“In practically all our activities we 
seem to suffer from the inertia result. 
ing from our great size... . 

“I can’t help but feel that General 
Motors has missed a lot by reason of 
this inertia. You have no idea how 
many things come up for considera. 
tion in the technical committee and 

that discussed and 
agreed upon as to principle well in 
advance, but too frequently we fail to 
put the ideas into effect until compe. 
tition forces us to do so. Sometimes | 
am almost forced to the conclusion 
that General Motors is so large and 
its inertia so great that it is impossible 
for us to really be leaders.” 


elsewhere are 


Between the huge corporation and the 
business that is too small to realize the 
economies of mass production and mo- 
dern technology there may be a size of 
optimum efficiency. Efficiency and tre. 
mendous size, however. do not necessar- 
ily go hand-in-hand. 

I have discussed only four of the 68 
antitrust which have been filed 
since I became Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. An analysis of the remaining cases, 
some of which also request dissolution 
or divestiture, will furnish cumulative 
evidence that the charge that we are at 
tacking bigness or efficiency is in fact 3 
straw man. 


cases 
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Book Keuiews 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


Reviewed by Bryant Cushing, Research Fellow, 
Boston University School of Public Relations. 


Ass COMMUNICATIONS is not an in- 
M dexed Baedeker designed to serve at 
the elbow of the public relations execu- 
tive: rather it is a mosaic of history, re- 
search and trends intended to plot and 
fix the loci of communications perspec- 
tive. The resulting track spirals from an 
historical analysis of mass communica- 
tion and efforts to control it to a series 
of representative papers on communica- 
tions content, audiences and effects. 

An indication of the level upon which 
the book is written will be found in its 
dedication: “To Paul Lazarsfeld.” 

A measure of its worth to the public 
relations practitioner springs from these 
words in its preface: “By bringing to- 
gether anthropologists, psychologists, so- 
ciologists, political scientists, economists 
and media men, we have attempted to 
combine diversity of approach with 
unity of target.” 

Within but a few pages of one another 
are such divers writers as Walter Lipp- 
man and Gordon W. Allport, Margaret 
Mead and Rudolf Flesch. The reader 
profits in his examination of mass com- 
munications by the sudden ease of chang- 
ing lenses; yet, the whole is integrated. 


The field of mass communications is 
certainly not one that could adequately 
be covered in one volume. But the au- 
thors of this book have accomplished the 
next highest function on the descriptive 
ladder: they have presented the first in- 
tegrated introduction to the subject as 
viewed through the windows of the so- 
cial sciences. 

To the public relations professional, 
the volume offers these unprecedented 
opportunities: 1—To evaluate his know- 
ledge of each facet of mass communica- 
tions against a framework of research in 
the field of forty-three highly trained 
and tersely articulate specialists; 2—To 
determine in one sitting just what has 
been done through scientific inquiry in 
3—To have 


volume which, 


communications research; 
within his 
through its organizational structure and 


reach one 
its inherent references to sources, will 
enable him to build an integrated and 
functionally indispensable library of 
publications in mass communications. 

A wise man once said that the best 
books are those which lead to others. 
This one does. (Mass COMMUNICATIONS, 
edited by Wilbur Schramm. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 552 pp. — 
$4.50.) 





It is my position that bigness is not an 
antitrust crime. If corporate size gives 
rise to economic problems the solution 
lies with Congress and not with the anti- 
trust laws as presently constituted. I 
think I should point out. however, that 
bigness is not a defense to an antitrust 


violation. The fact that a company has 
sufficient size to lend plausibility to its 
cry that it is being attacked merely be- 
cause it is big will not obtain for it any 
immunity from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws. 
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Prints any value of postage 
for any kind or class of 
mail — plus parcel post! 


To seal envelope . . . just 


slide flap through the 
moistener. Neat, no mess? 





e-.a postage meter for everybody! 


@ This new desk model postage meter puts within 
the means of the smallest office... the efficiency and 
economy, the privilege and prestige of metered mail. 
@ Little larger than your telephone, yet the DM 
prints exact amount of postage needed for any kind 
or class of mail directly on the envelope . . . prints a 
dated postmark and small advertisement (optional) 
at the same time. Seals envelope, too. Even prints 
postage for parcel post! 

@ Dial the stamp value you want, press the lever 
—and your postage is printed! 

@ The new DM fully protects your postage from 
damage, loss, theft... and automatically accounts 
for every penny in visible registers! 

@ Good looking and smartly designed, finished in 
smooth tan and chrome .. . Costs so little that any 
office can afford it! Call or write direct to Stamford 
for free descriptive folder! 


Pitney-Bowes 


5299 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

= Originators of the postage meter. . . largest 
makers of mailing machines. offices in 93 
citiesin U.S. and Canada. 
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